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guE Exhibition of this 
year — like its pre- 
decessors of the last 
seven or eight F ager 
—consists mainly of 
mediocre pictures, by 
artists of the second 
class; here and there 
we find works of a 
higher order,but these 
are far overbalanced by such as can expect 
little notice and no approval. Allattempts 
to render the collection attractive as an 
assemblage of meritorious productions seem 
to be fruitless. The more accomplished 
and popular painters appear to shun it ; 
partly because of a mean opinion of the 
compeers with whom they are associated, 
and partly, because of the “old memories” 
of a time when their early ae in Art 
was checked, rather than fostered, within 
the walls of the Institution. 

For more than a dozen years, we have 
been labouring in vain to induce the Direc- 
tors to exert their influence, and to exercise 
their integrity, in rendering this Exhibition 
the valuable auxiliary it might be to artists 
and to Art. It is notorious, that of the 
hundred and fifty hereditary governors and 
life governors, and of the twenty directors, 
rarely more than two or three give a thought 
to the subject until the “day of opening,” 
when they are contented to express surprise 
and regret that the exhibition is “no better,” 
and leave matters to take their course, until 
another year presents to us a precisely 
similar result. 

Yet the noblemen and gentlemen who 
govern—or ought to govern—the British 
Institution are not only among the most 
elevated of the country in rank, but of 
unimpeachable integrity; and, generally, 
of taste and knowledge in regard to Art. 
We venture to affirm, that, if any three of 
them would set themselves seriously to the 
work of reform, this Exhibition would be 
among the most interesting, instructive, and 
beneficial, of the year : largely augmenting 
the power of the institution to benefit Art, 
and greatly promoting the interests of the 
artist. 

We have said this so often—with so 
small a result—that we, in common with 
artists generally, have little hope of ever 
witnessing much improvement in Pall 
Mall: one exhibition so closely resembles 
another, as to leave us only the duty 
of going through the collection—without 
a particle of national pride, and without 
occasion to congratulate a single exhibitor 
on the issue, as regards the fame that-is to + 
be the recompense of publicity. Elsewhere 
the artist of genius will show his works ; 
and elsewhere the candidate for honours 
must look for his jury. 





The Exhibition of 1852 is by no means 
inferior to the exhibitions that have, of late 
years preceded it, but this is the best that 
ow | be said of it : it contains 531 paintings, 
and 13 works in sculpture. We seek in 
vain for that which we ought especially to 
find, if it can be found anywhere, in the 
British Institution—a new name in Art: 
some work that may be regarded as the 
first step towards the temple which, pro- 
verbially, “shines afar.” In the year 1852, 
the Exhibition is, in this respect, even less 
than usually productive, and therefore to us 
less interesting and profitable. 

On the whole, however, much may be said 
in its favour ; it is an advance rather thana 
going back ; and although we hear of many 
meritorious contributions among the re- 
jected, we do not perceive evidence in the 
“hanging,” of that unfairness which used to 
be the great curse of the Exhibition.* 





* Itis our duty to state that we have received 
several painful letters on this subject. Our cor- 
respondents will see that it is utterly impossible 
for us to print them; in some instances, indeed, 
all publication is quite out of the question. We 
select one, however, which we introduce into our 
pages, because it contains the name of the respected 
gentleman and accomplished artist by whom it is 
written, and who is therefore ready to answer for 
the statements he advances. Mr. Mogford is justly 
entitled to that consideration and respect which he 
receives every where—except at the British Insti- 
tution. His works are of high merit, and that 
merit is appreciated and acknowledged ; it is not 
too much to say of him that his productions would 
do honour to any exhibition. The treatment of 
which he complains is, therefore, unaccountable as 
well as unjustifiable. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ ART-JOURNAL.” 


S1r,—The pages of the Art-Journal have ever 
been open to the complaints of the oppressed against 
the oppressor. I appeal, therefore, with confidence 
to your kindness to allow me, through you, to ap- 
peal to the Directors of the British Institution 
against acts committed in their name. I havelong 
refrained, influenced by the too cautious policy of 
friends, from publishing what malice might construe 
into a confession of my own defeat. But, sir, I 
have been tried by my peers, and the verdict has 
been in my favour ;: I shall not, therefore, shrink 
from the sentence of the public, for I neither claim 
nor desire any fame which does not rest on the sure 
foundation of my works, when fairly exposed to 
publiccriticism. The criticisms in the Art-Journal 
for a series of years on my works warrant me in 
the belief that you, sir, will be quite aware of the 
truth of a portion of the statement I am about to 
make, I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Mocrorp. 
55, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—The Arts of 
this country are much indebted to the fostering 
care of the aristocracy of England, and cannot but 
be still the object of their peculiar favour, for it is 
to the cultivated and refined that all which is 
valuable in Art addresses itself. It is, therefore, 
with great confidence that I appeal to your lord- 
ships against injustice and wrong done in your 
name. The British Institution is professedly 
founded for the express purpose of encouragement 
to the Arts. It will, 1am sure, be conceded to 
me that the encouragement which such an Institu- 
tion has to offer is the fair and impartial exhibition 
of each work presented to it in strict sequence of 
merit. The importance of this is patent and mani- 
fold. First, it is important in an educational point 
of view to the public, who ought not to err in be- 
lieving that every picture on the walls of the Insti- 
tution is fairly entitled to admission, and that all 
pictures on the ‘‘ line” are worthy of the position, 
and so with other prominent situations in merito- 
rious gradation. It is most especially important to 
the rising artist that it should be the test of his 
power, for, with the most rigid self-examination, 
it is impossible that he can be sure of his capabili- 
ties until they have been tested by the ordeal of 
the Exhibition ; how important, then, that the tri- 
bunal should be impartial. I leave untouched the 
recital of the agony of disappointed hopes, the 
desolation of wasted resources, and exhausted ener- 
wal pa | are the common lot of all who are en- 
gaged in the pursuit of excellence in Art. Indi- 





No.1. ‘Genoa from the East Ram art, 


September, 1851,’ J. Hottanp. This is 
the most successful of the larger pictures 
the artist has ever exhibi We are 


weary of seeing Italy for ever sunny, under 
what is stupidly called an ‘Italian sky.’ 
We have here a breezy coolness that ren- 
ders the date unnecessary. It is a picture 
we should like to describe at length, 
because of its animated originality. The 
sea slightly and crispl wndeliting a boucles 
de cheveux, has never been more agreeably 
managed. 

No. 2. ‘Study of a Head, W. Gate. 
Small, well drawn, firm and unaffected in 
execution. 

No. 4. ‘The Love Letter,’ F. Goopat. 
One of those small pictures which this artist 
paints with infinite grace. A country post- 
man, having just dismounted from his grey 
pony, has given a letter to a girl, which she 
is reading at the door of a farm homestead. 
All the incidents of the composition are 
rendered with the utmost sweetness. Every 
passage of the picture is elaborated into 
surface and character most perfectly de- 
scriptive of the proposed object. 

o. 5. ‘Heath Scene—Parkstone, near 
Poole, Dorsetshire,’ A. CLtint. A study of 
richly-coloured foreground opposed to a 
shaded back-ground, which, without much 
gradation of tone, effectively describes 
middle and remote distances. 

No.9. ‘The Road by the River Side,’ T. 





vidual suffering always accompanies the good of 
the mass, but by misleading the young artist by an 
unjust judgment on his works, a perilous blow is 
struck to the progress of the Art itself, whether the 
injury be an inflated vanity consequent on finding 
his unworthy work in the post of honour, or the 
doubt and despair of merit harshly driven from the 
walls of the Institution. How far these conditions 
have been fulfilled in my case, I shall leave your 
lordships to judge from the following simple state- 
ment of facts. 
About fifteen years ago I began toexhibit at the 
Royal Academy, and each subsequent year have 
contributed from three to five pictures. I have 
never had a picture on the rejected list, and for the 
last four or five years have had one or more pictures 
on the ‘‘line.’’ At the same period I commenced 
sending pictures to the British Institution, but 
always without success, until I was advised by a 
friend, deeper in the m ng f than I, to have my 
frames from the son of Mr. Barnard, the Keeper of 
the British Institution. I tried the experiment, 
which was perfectly successful. At first they were 
hung indifferently, but eventually my pictures got 
on the “‘line.”” Since the death of Mr. Barnard, I 
have never had one admitted, though I have sent 
every year, with the exception of the last, when I 
omitted sending, through despair and disgust at 
the ignorance or corruption displayed in the execu- 
tive of the Institution. I am sure your lordships 
will concede to me that I am not harsh or unjust 
in such a conclusion when I assure your lordships 
that the picture which was rejected from the British 
Institution in 1849, was sent in the same year to 
the Royal Academy, and was there hung on the 
“line.” This year, willing once more to try if it 
might possibly be accident which caused my picture 
not to be hung, I sent three pictures ;—all have 
been rejected. I make this appeal and declaration 
solely for the good of others; for my own part, I 
have resolved not to waste my energies, and dis- 
order my mind, by subjecting myself to further 
mortification by sending to the British Institution, 
until I can be assured of English justice, 

“ die Kiinst ist lang! 
Und klirz ist unser Leben.” 


All the pictures in question are in my possession, 
and will establish the truth of my statement, if, 
as I cannot doubt, your lordships will, for the sake 
of the Art and the honour of the Institution, cause 
an inquiry to be made, and cleanse the executive 
of the incapable or impure. I forbear to mention 
any of the reports in circulation, assuming to 


account for such acts (they are many), and for the 
manifest and rapid deterioration of the merit of 
the Exhibition. 
I am, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas Mocrorp. 
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a stream flowing in a course interrupled by 
masses of rock ; & few small crocs over tbe 
the banka, and the scene 18 close ma 

water is distributed in 
mountains. The water in 
two pools, one of which is dark an 
guil, while the other, from its lip, breaks 
into a fall, which affords the only high light 
in the picture. The rocks and ye 
generally low in tone—both are realisec 

, great power. 
wen ) the Land Slip at East End—Isle 
of Wight,’ J. V. pe Fievry. A production 
of a high «legree of merit. It will perhaps be 
felt that the lights are unduly predominant: 
there is, however, in this work indubitable 
evitlence of power, judgment, and right 
feeling. . 

No. 18. ‘ Peace,’ 8. GAMBARDELLA. Peace 
is impersonated—a semi-nude figure—ac- 
companied by a lion, which lies at her feet, 
and some little boys making garlands. 
Allegory, in other than the hands of really 

ifted men, is a certain failure. The figure 
= been very carefully studied, but never- 
theless the work is infelicitous, even inso- 
much as to exhibit the most signal short- 
comings of the modern Italian schools. 

No. 19. ‘View from the Summit of Hel- 
vellin—Cumberland, looking down to the 
Lead Mines,’ A. Vickers. A small picture, 
very sketchy in manner, but like nature. 

No. 20. ‘Interior of a Cabaret—Brittany,’ 
E. A.Goopatt. A small composition, very 
highly wrought, but possessing withal that 
valuable property (not negative in a pic- 
ture), that nowhere does the elaboration 
importune the eye. We learn at once where 
we are, from the bost’s ample continuations, 
and the guest’s Breton hat. The light and 
colour of the picture are admirable. 

No. 21. Fruits’ G. Lance. A pine, 
peaches, with an accompaniment of white 
and black grapes, painted with the artist's 
usual fidelity to nature. 

No. 23. ‘Cottage at Littlecot, Wilts.’ 
A. Provis. A small picture; a very care- 
ful study of a humble interior. 

No. 24. ‘ Twilight at Sea,’ J. Danny. The 
water is generally well painted, but we think 
it will be felt that a dark is wanted, and 
that the horizon clouds are too hard and 
opaque. 

No. 25. ‘The River Teign—Devon,’ F. R. 
Ler, RA. A emma a subject, treated 
with great freshness of colour. The water 
18 a passage of much beauty. 

_ No. 26. ‘Blackwall Reach, Shooter's Hill 
in the distance,’ W. A. Kwewn. A large 
picture, showing a variety of craft on the 
river. The picture is painted with skill 
and knowledge, but it wants effect: more- 
over, this is not the class of ship subject in 
which the painter excels. He has his mate- 
rial better in hand when describing an 
October morning outside the Nore Licht 
with a breeze a few points south of east. 

: No. 32. ‘Scene on the W 
Yacht, F. Roure. Subjects from this—one 
of the most picturesque of our rivers—are 
too few. The materials of the com sonitic 
are brought well togeth d the P —o 
realised with @ feolbur fo. ea ne 
surface which is — tor that substantial 
objects, Sat once suggestive of natural 

2 ‘ .] . 
H Wi Pans ty painted at Florence,’ 
a lively respect { carefu ead, showing 
fathers who look dows agen, entable 
starry walls f Ay upon us from the 
and, 4 : ie Palazzo Vecchio,—we 

Ritratti dei —_ assemblage of the 

No, 34. ‘ : ‘ P 

Walea’. — Morning in North 

Other pi =. Somewhat smaller than 

pictures of similar subjec 


ye, near Symonds’ 


= 2, 


Crsswick, R.A. Very little is seen of the | same 


road. The composition presents principally | 


ts by the ay on th 
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hand. There is more unaffected ear- 
nestness in this picture than in anything | 
else we have seen by the same hand. The 
distances are well graduated ; the water is | 
a captivating passage of art ; but we think | 
that the lights at the brink are unmeaning | 
yots in the composition. 

PNo. 36. ‘Olivia and Viola’ J. C. Hook, | 
ARA. The subject is, we presume, a) 
passage of the fourth scene of the third act. 

The locale is of course open—a garden 

terrace ; and Viola kneels by the side of | 
Olivia, who is seated, pleading according to | 
a certain ‘chapter of Orsino’s bosom.’ The | 
picture is remarkable for brilliancy of colour 

and softness of execution. The high intel- 

lectual power of the artist may have been 

better seen in more ambitious works—but 

there is exquisite feeling in this. 

No. 40. ‘Mill near Chogford—Summer 
and Winter,’ C. Branwuite. Of the winter 
and the summer aspect, we prefer the 
former: in the latter, the trees, although 
careful, are not successful. 

No. 44. ‘The Syndic,’ R. C. WoopviLe. 
A life-sized study. The figure wears a suit 
of black, and a ruff; it is carefully painted, 
and reminds us of the portrait painters of | 
the seventeenth century. 

No. 45. ‘A Boar Huut in England—Olden 
Time,’ J. Linnett. This is a composition, 
in the foreground of which lies the slain 
boar, and round it the hunters are resting 
after their perilous toil. The country repre- 
sented is wild, and broken by woodland, the 
foreground being an eminence, whence the | 
eye is carried to the distance by skilfully 
disposed removes; there is no forcing of 
oppositions, yet the distance is sufficiently 
felt. No living artist paints a sky better | 
than the author of this work ; but we do 
not think his best sky should in every 
composition dispute precedence with the 
immediate parts of the picture. Transparent 
colour is triumphant here ; the boar is the | 
one black point, hardly enough to lighten 
the shades. It would seem that there has 
been less of flowing vehicle employed than 
usual; some textures are the better for | 
this. Every part of the canvass is advan- | 
tageously wrought, with perhaps the excep- | 
tion of the rising masses of foliage on the | 
right, which are monotonous both in forms | 
and hue. | 

No, 48, ‘ Wait,’ G. Lanpszer. A Skye 
terrier waiting for permission to eat a | 
biscuit. The head is exceedingly life-like. | 
There is indeed a degree of truth and | 
vigour in the work that reminds us, not | 
disadvantageously to the young painter, | 
of his accomplished uncle. ~ | 
No. 50. ‘St. Ursula,” H. W. Pickersa1t, 
R.A. A study of a figure attired as a nun 
in black and white draperies. The dispo- | 
sitions are skilful and effective. We rejoice 
to see this always excellent artist again 
exhibiting at the British Institution: his | 
works maintain their high places in Art, | 
notwithstanding that so many eager om, 
— have been struggling with him for 
ame. 

No. 51. ‘Spring,’ Sipyey R. Percy. This 
picture exemplifies an enviable power—that 
of realising a beautiful production from a 
common-place subject. The materials here 
ire & passage of rough foreground, backed 
Pie straggling trees. The breadth 

reshness of the herbage is a bold 
experiment ; it is difficult to deal with any- 
thing so green as this, but it is here 
extremely well supported. 

Blisabeus) The Princess (afterwards Queen 
Council —-Gardina by (certain of the 
touching her religi Bonner, and others, 

5 eigious opinions, and parti- 
€ question of Transubstantia- 





ee = 


| and challenges the s 


of a three-quarter figure, disposed wi 


'even blemishes are most faithfully made 


| light, the lowing of the returning cows, and 


| artist’s works that we have seen ; and that 


| Buffalo, J. W. Guass. There is something 


————— 


tion,’ F. NewennaM. This is a large p; 
in which the princess occupies the kit} 
the composition ; facing her are her on 
aminers seated also, and behind these ~ 
two figures standing. The most successful 
figure is the princess. The arrangement of 
the four h , on the same plane Opposite 
to her, cannot be accidental—we submit 
that some other arrangement might have 
been adopted, not so obviously “open to 
criticism. 

No. 58. ‘ Deer Pass,’ Sir E. Lanpseer, R.A, 


“Tam monarch of all I survey, 
My rights there is none to dispute”~ 


The quotation we presume to be pronounced 
by an old friend, a stag, with ample antle 
whose acquaintance we have already made 
upon canvas. He looks out of the picture 

all ‘ ctator—but quorum 
pars minima—he is after all but a trifle—g 
suggestion of life in the “ pass” which is a 
volcanic chaos of mighty debris, apparently 
inaccessible to human foot. execution 
of the picture is everywhere masterly—ob. 
viously rapid; but, } ate a, something 
more is necessary to describe the surface 
which the march of ages has given to these 
hoary rocks. 

No. 60. ‘Study of Fish from Nature,’ H, 
Rotre. These are a jack, some trout 
roach, &e., painted with a natural freshness 
we have never before seen so perfectly 
imitated. The living suppleness of the 
fish, and metallic lustre of their scales, 
have rarely been more truly realised. 

No. 61. ‘ Olivia, Bett Sirsa. A stu 











grace, and drawn and coloured with know- 
ledge and sweetness. 

No. 63. ‘El Sueno,’ H. W. Paiturrs. A 
life-study of a girl in Spanish costume. It 
is simple and natural, and the features are 
characterised by great sweetness of ex- 
pression. 

No. 68. ‘The Lay-Brother,’ W. Ross. A 
life-sized study in a monastic habit ; the 
head is singularly careful, insomuch that 


out: the work is consequently not agreeable, 
although very striking, and, beyond doubt, 
highly meritorious. 

No.69. ‘Ivy Bridge, Devonshire—Evening,’ 
H. Jursum. This is a large picture pre- 
senting a view of the village of Ivy Bridge, 
which is situated in a richly-wooded part of 
the county. A piece of road with herbage, 
bounded on the left by tall elms, occupies 
the base of the composition, the foreground 
of which is limited by the village, whence 
the eye is carried over the country into dis- 
tance, captivated by colour and a charming 
diversity of evening effects—we feel every- 
where the emphasis of the season as of the 
time of day—it is summer, and all vegetation 
is luxuriant—and even if evening were not 
already sufficiently proclaimed by its golden 





the cawing of the homeward-bound rooks, 
must be heard. It is one of the best of this 


is saying much for its excellence. 
No. 70. ‘The Far-West—a gallop after 


strikingly original in this picture. It shows 
us two hunters—a half-caste and a pale face 
starting in chase of a distant herd. These 
men, their horses, and appointments, afford 
a veritable passage of modern ey his- 
tory. We know not whether the nags OF 
the men look forward to their work wi 
the higher anticipation. 

No. 72. ‘ At Wargrave, near Henley-on- 
Thames,’ W. Gostine. The distance in this 
view is bad in colour, but it is otherwise & 
successful description. 

No. 73. ‘The Common,’ R. ANSDELL. This 
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is a sheep story—certainly one of the best 
that has ever been told. So admirably are 
these animals painted, that the ground they 
stand on is not good enough for them—that 
is to say, the landscape is not so well cared 
for as the sheep. The animals are admirably- 
selected specimens, not only for size and 
symmetry, but the intelligence of those 
sheep’s heads is more than usually pene- 
trating. Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis— 
these fleeces exceed anything that ever 
hung from the button-hole of an Austrian 
Erzherzog. The attention of the animals is 
drawn to the shepherd who approaches in 
the distance ; and, from the action of the 
sheep, two or three rabbits, inimitably 
painted, become instantly sensible of danger, 
although they do not see the man. By these 
fleeces and rabbit-skins, all Dutchmen past 
and present, are undone—but once more we 
say the vegetables are unworthy of the 
mutton. 


No. 74. ‘View of the Piazza del Gran | 


Duca—Florence, W. SHovusripee. The 
view is taken from somewhere near the 





Post-office—and each object, each building | 
is there, but everything looks small, and the | 


picture is too elaborate in detail, and wants 
effect. 


extremely animated, and the execution is, 
of course, masterly. 

No. 96. ‘Landing the Water-Lily,’ H. 
Suirtey. A small composition of simple 


birds away from the crops. The picture is 
distinguis by much of the. “ rough 
vigour ” of the artist’s manner. 

No. 133, ‘The Lake of Thun, Switzerland,’ 


but natural character, as well in the | T. Dansy. This is a production of a very 
incident described as in the accessories. | high degree of merit. The artist has painted 
From a quiet shaded pool, a little boy is | Welsh scenery with much success, and we 


busied in fishing out the water-lilies. 

No. 104. ‘ Early Morning on the Sussex 
Coast, E. C. Witiiams. The subject is 
extremely simple: a piece of ordinary coast- | 
scenery rendered highly interesting by the 
forcible and truthful manner in which the | itself is more like Snowdon than any other 
proposed effect is realised. mountainous form we have before seen on 

No. 105. ‘ Fruit,’ G. Lance. The principal canvas. The eye is led round the basin of 
components are white grapes, contrasted the lake by the crests of the nearer moun- 
with some dark leaves with the usual | tains that rise against the clear sky—these 
happy effect which the painter gives to | lie ina breadth of shade which is brought 
these simple agroupments. | down to the lake, part of which also bears 

No. 106. ‘A Cairo Fruit Merchant,’ | the shadow of the high lands. Two boats 
J. Cotsy. There are valuable qualities in in the immediate part of the composition 
this little picture ; but the figure had been | are painted with masterly feeling and very 
better otherwise than looking upward with | gracefully disposed. The shaded portions 
fixed gaze. of the water are admirable, but the lights 

No. 108. ‘Early Night,’ A. Gitperr. In | are milky and opaque. 
short, one of the moonlight effects which No. 134. ‘Gathering Watercresses,’ G. 
frequently appear under this name;)| Sirs. A small picture showing a boy in 
although facile in execution, it is among the | the act described in the title. Of this little 


cannot help thinking that his Welsh im- 
pees are not superseded by any which 
| he has gathered from Switzerland. The red 
light on the distant mountain is a beautiful 
feature of Swiss scenery, but the mountain 








| best works of this class of effect that the | picture we cannot speak too highly. 





No. 84. ‘The Larder, G. Armrretp. A | artist has produced. 
small picture presenting an odd mixture of | No. 109. ‘A Scene in the Vale of 
dogs, game, and various subjects, all un- | Tempé,’ F. Danpy, A.R.A. This picture 
doubtedly well painted, but a passage of the | exemplifies in its author an exception to 


accidental is worth an entire scullery of | the rule which teaches that artists in the | 


heterogeneous arrangement. | highway of success become careless and im- 
No. 85. ‘Evening, T. J. Soper. A very patient. In this production its author 


No. 137. ‘A Fresh Breeze,’ J. Wiison, 
A small picture in a round frame. The 
rincipal craft looks like a Dutch pilot boat. 
his is the phase that the painter most 
successfully describes. We feel the breeze 
_ and the movement of the water. 
No. 140. ‘Italian Peasant Girl,’ R. Bock- 





simple composition; a foreground mass | breaks lances with Claude and Poussin, and 
opposed to a light sky; this has always a | indeed the picture is as good as the works 


NER. A life-sized figure with a water- 
cruse. The head is a charming study. 




























forcible effect. 

No. 87. ‘The Arbour, G. Smirn. A small 
picture of a high degree of merit. 

No. 89. ‘A Fine Day in February, J. 
Mipputeton. This is a small picture very 
carefully wrought—sweet in colour, and 
very like nature. 

No. 90. ‘Scheveling Shore—Low water,’ 
E. W. Cooks, A.R.A. No man but a master 
in his craft should venture to deal with a 
hacknied subject. That little unassuming 
spire has been in progress on canvas in 
every possible variety of view every day 
for the last hundred years. But the pith 
of the picture is two idle doggers lying dry 
on the sand. This view, with such vessels 
as these, we have seen many times before, 
but never so carefully and so truthfully 
represented. Surely the North Sea, with 
its own skies and shores, and the brave 
ships which it bears on its stormy bosom, 
is the fittest theme for this artist : he has 
never painted an Adriatic subject with such 
power. 

No. 91. ‘Rush Gatherers, H. Le Jeune. 
A group of children have been collecting 
bullrushes ; two are stooping to bind up 
their sheaf, while another stands looking 
upwards and holding one of the bullrushes: 
we may say that this exquisite figure is the 
picture ; if the others were not there, the 
effect and deep sentiment of this figure 
would be enhanced ten-fold. 

No. 92. ‘ Near Shirley—Surrey,’ P. West 
Eten. A small picture, earnest and full of 
natural truth: the change of manner in 
this work is a marked improvement. 

PY oy 95. ‘Wicked Eyes, W. P. Fritu, 

“R.A. 


“‘ Some looks there are so holy, 

They seem but given 

As shining beacons solely 
Tolighttoheaven: = _ of 

While some, ah! ne’er believe them, ~ ~ 
With tempting ray 

Would lead us, God forgive them, 
The other way.” 


This is a sketch which we think was painted 
for engraving some time since—at least the 
figures are similar. The expression is 





No. 146. ‘The Drovers’ Halt,’ T. Cres- 
wick, R.A., and R. Anspety. A large and 
elaborate picture, apparently a composi- 
tion. The right is occupied by a farm-house 
with trees, and the nearest section closes 
the foreground with the outline of a descent. 
Another section on the left shows a wind- 
mill on an upland, and the third division 
affords a glimpse of a river winding into 
vehicle. Tempé is a favourite resort of | distance—perhaps these removes are too 
this painter , he has been there before. pronouncedly separate. The wealth of the 

No. 110. ‘A Riverside—Storm passing | picture is displayed in the nearest breadths, 
off” A. Gizzerr. This is a small picture pre- | which present many passages of transcendant 
senting in the foreground a study of docks | beauty ; it is here we find the drover and his 
and small herbage ; it is charming in all its | flock of black-faced sheep. 
parts—a perfect gem. No. 147. ‘ Cinderella, W. 8S. Burton. A 

No. 111. ‘A Sketch from Nature,’ H. J. | small picture of much sweetness, but we 
BoppineTon. Two riverside pollard willows, | think deficient in middle tones and support- 
with a glimpse of the water, and an accom- | ing darks. we 
paniment of almost every common kind of | o. 149. ‘ The Fruit Stall, G. Smira. A 
aqueous vegetable. It is full of that kind | woman seated at her stall, which is lighted 
of nature from which it has been painted. | by a mee lantern. The effect is brought 

No. 113. ‘ Lady and Child, H. Le Jeune. | forward with the most felicitous result. 
Distinguished by infinite sweetness and | No. 151. ‘Monk of the Order of St. 
almost affected simplicity ; it reminds the | Francis at his Devotions, H. W. Pickers- 
spectator very much of some of the well- | citt, R.A. A life-sized figure, very care- 
known Madonnas. fully studied. = 

No. 114. ‘La Lecon Réligieuse” Miss E.| No. 156. ‘Waiting a Shot — Wood- 
Goopatt. A cottage interior, with two | Pigeons, J. Inskirr. A pendant to the 
figures—mother and child—the latter, of | other picture, No. 132, ‘The Bird-tender : 
course, receiving the lesson. It is a small | the same boy in another os the entire 
picture of a high degree of merit, being | composition very much like the work 


ht with such ease as to leave nothing | already noticed. 
tos dated i . No. 157. ‘The Port of London,’ J. Daw- 


No. 121. ‘Scotch Lassie, T. M. Joy. A | sox. The view is taken from near London 
small half-length—a very agreeable study. | Bridge, on the Middlesex side, the nearest 
No. 123. ‘Study trom Nature, H. J. | objects being the steamers at the wharf. 
Boppixetoy. A section of a common with | It is a bold essay, and of such a 
a group of trees near the centre—distin- | very few who have ever attempted is or 
guished by the best qualities of the works | any view of “the Pool,” have ever fully 
of its author. | succeeded. We never saw “ the Pool” so 
No. 128. ‘ Watering place near Dumfries, | clear of craft as it is here a a 
NB.’ J. F. Hererxc: The principal in the | it as it may, the distance is finely fe t, a 
picture is a horse with cart ess, but the | the river, with its objective towards the 
animal in limb and dressing is a carefully | Surre side, is very effective ; but on the 
groomed saddle-horse. Middlesex side the effect is enfeebled by a 
No. 132. ‘A Bird-tender, J. Ivskrrr. A | monotony of red and yellow ; yet the work . 


—— of either. There appears to be 
ere more of transparent colour unvitiated 
by white, than we have seen in late pictures. 
The time is evening, and the setting sun 
gilds here and there a peak of rocks, while 
the vale lies in cool shade, which also falls in | 
force upon the foreground. The composi- | 
tion is full, and it is everywhere elaborately | 
worked out with, it would seem, much fluid 

















country boy with a gun watching to drive | isa uction of striking merit. 
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The landscape seems to be very care- 


- ’ ‘.one.”’ ¥ oe | i 1. ° . . 
No, 161. ‘A Welsh Cottage Scene, co fully executed, but there is no description 


rts very like a veri- 


, its 
Conpert. In all 1 stands at the door of 


table/locality. A gir 

» cottage, 0 1 i 
eure in shai Pe This picture, in = 
firmness of touch, and general qual ity, 
exceeds everything that the artist has 

ced, : 

ee at ‘The Mother's Hope, J. Sant. 
The subject is extremely simple, but it ac- 

ires importance 
The figures are life-sized ; the mother holds 
the child playfully on her knee, and - 
disposition of lines, arising from the re a 
tion of the figures and the supplementary 
draperies, affords a most agreeable compo- 
sition. The face of the mother, like many 
of those painted by this artist, is brought 
forward in reflected light. The entire 
work exhibits an unflinching perseverance 
in overcoming difficulty. 

No. 166. ‘Interior of a Farrier’s Shop— 
Brittany,’ E. A. Goopatt. There is much 
more power in this work than in any simi- 
lar production of the artist which we have 
seen. It is dark, with the principal light 
coming from the fire. The light is most 
judiciously broken, without in anywise 
injuring the intended effect. 


No. 174. ‘Heath Scene, J. Stark. A | 
small picture realised with much sweetness | 


from an ordinary piece of subject-matter. 
No. 176. ‘ View of Byland Abbey, look- 


ing over Coxwold to the Vale of York,’ | 


Cortey Fieipinc. A view of a richly- 
wooded tract of country, over which the eye 
is led to finely-felt and beautifully-graduated 
degrees of distance. 


MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 180. ‘Seene on the Scheldt,’ T. S. 
Ropins. The banks of the Scheldt in them- 
selves offer nothing to the painter. A pic- 
ture describing a site here, must therefore, 
in order to be interesting, be composed 
a of craft and figures. We have 
accordingly, a portion of the right bank 
of the river, looking towards the sea, with 


some hay-boats and figures. It is a large 


picture, and we think more elaborately 
finished than any we have seen exhibited 
by this painter. 

No. 181. ‘Fruit Piece,’ W. Durriexp. 
Cirapes, a pine, and other items realised 
with infinite truth. 

No. 182. ‘A Rocky Stream, N. Devon,’ 
P. W. Evey. A well-selected subject, 
painted with a close observation of nature. 

No. 186. ‘ Defeated Troopers, J. W. 
(Lass. Two cavalier troopers, having 
escaped from some defeat of the royal 
troops, have drawn their reins, and are 
breathing their jaded and worn chargers at 
a moderate ~~ while anxiously listening 
to hear if the enemy be upon their track, 
It is evening ; and the sombre effect enhances 
the sentiment. It isa production of a high 
order of merit. 

% vs ‘Queen Bertha, Wife of Ethel- 
rt, instruc er Chi °"E 

The composite presents ea eee ee 

of three figures—the Queen and her two 

children. The mother points attention to 

a m me and supports on her knee a copy of 

e Scriptures, from which she instructs 
the children. The incident is brought for- 
ward with the utm ty 
expression and other natural ; 


picture is distinguished 
No. 199. “Wager by by mud 
Sir W. St. Ch 


ualities the 
1 excellence. 
ager heen the Bruce and 
wir, Aster R. C. Corpor 
oa i the dogs of St. Clair 
ouk 0 Ml a certair rhite hi th 
had many times eacapes oe — 
a The King lost the 
see the dogs of the knight 


a 


bet : we therefore 


———_ 
eee 
— 


te to which is another | 


from dignity of treatment. | 


| Skyes, mother and pup, rendered with much 


ost perspicuity ; and in | 


| 
». | 


1 the dogs of the | 


about to seize the | 


a chase. 
No. 204 ‘The Castle of Betsko, and the 


Valley of the Waag, in Hungary, G. E. 
Herixc. The castle, situated upon a lofty 
rock, occupies a site near the centre of the 
composition, and, to the right, the river 
“an through a richly-wooded valley, shut 
in by a chain of lofty mountains. it is a 
highly picturesque subject, to which the 
painter has done ample justice. The more 
immediate passages of the work display 
great richness of colour, careful definition 
of parts, and the nicest elaboration where 
its importance is felt ; and the remote — 
are graduated with a most successful de- 
scription of airy distance. 





No. 205. ‘The Vesper Bell in Germany,’ 
I. Zerrrer. The season is winter, and the 
time evening—and, according to the title, | 
we find a devout Catholic family in their | 
sledge, drawn by dogs, who have instantly | 
stopped to prayer on hearing the “Angelus.” | 
The picture is in the usual free manner of | 
the painter. r 

No. 206. ‘Spring-time,’ H. C. Sxovs. | 


| A girl—a three-quarter figure—carrying a 


basket of flowers on her head. The picture | 
is brilliant in colour, and bright in effect. 
* No. 207. ‘A Summer Afternoon,’ J. PEEL. 
A small picture remarkable for the firmness | 
and substance of its manner. 
No. 209. ‘Hush!’ Mrs.Carrenter. The | 
head of a child touched with freedom, and | 
coloured with much sweetness. 
No. 215. ‘Lagunes de Venise,’ J. HoLLAnp. 
The principal material in this picture consists 
of a near assortment of Venetian craft with | 
a gondola, and beyond these in the distance 
is a view of Venice. The movement of 
the water and its lustrous surface form a | 
strikingly beautiful feature in this picture, | 
which presents in the whole a daylight | 
effect of much brilliancy. 
No. 220. ‘Dogs’ Heads.’ Those of two | 
natural truth. | 
No. 221. ‘Charge of Prince Rupert's | 
Cavalry at the Battle of Naseby,’ J. GiBerr. 
The line is charging somewhat confusedly | 


| up hill, and seems to be turning the flank, | 


without knowing it, of the parliamentary 
forces. We know not what chance they may | 
have with blown horses when they get to 
the top of the hill. Some of the nearest | 
figures in the rear of the leader, and the | 
trumpeter, are extremely well conceived ; 
the points of the others, as the line retires, | 
are lost to us. The spirit and movement of | 
the composition are admirable; we stand | 
before the canvas and expect the shock. 

No. 225. ‘Cottage Door,” W. Unperuitt. 
A girl and two boys at a cottage-door, the 
latter feeding young birds. The girl is a 
conception so agreeable that we wish that 
she had been alone : there is a character in 
the figure beyond the occupation of her 
brothers. | 

No. 226. ‘Waybourne on the Norfolk 
Coast,’ J. Mippteron. The view presented | 
here is that of an open country, happily | 
broken by the inequalities of surface whic 
very much assist the composition. On the 
‘eft the sea appears, and the nearest sites 
of the view exhibit beautiful colour and 
valuable manipulation. This picture differs 
from por that have preceded it by the 
Same artist, inasmuc it i 
sapeclen te * h as it is greatly 
&.. 0. _ ‘ Windsor Forest,’ Copley Fietp- 
. 1e castle is seen in the distance 
— - ee effect rising above inter- 

ig trees, 1 ; i 
simplesty tis treated with unaffected 
| No. 236, ‘The Whistle” C. Brocxy. A 


| 








tse ee | 


with German painters. It is a half-le 
figure, seated at the wheel, and thinking of 


a | 


mother amusing her child b i 
whistle to its mouth. ‘The flesh vs erteu’,® 
well ty. of a texture so soft as if it 
would yield to the touch. 

No, 237. ‘A Highland Stream, F. R, 
R.A. The burn flows down into a stone 

ool immediately before us. We have never 
in any production of the artist seen a more 
felicitous imitation of natural effect, 

No. 240. ‘The Irish Mother, Miss R 
GoopatL. A small picture, represent; 
mother and child, drawn and coloured with 
much fine feeling. 

No. 241. ‘On the Thames, near Meden- 
ham,’ J. D. WINGFIELD. A small study 
very carefully made out, showing a pie-nic, 
with figures in the costume of the last 
century. 

No. 243. ‘Gypsies Releasing their Don- 
keys from the Pound, G. A. Wintiams, A 
production of much excellence, greatly su- 
perior to other works by the same hand, 
It is a large picture, having for its principal 
objective a cottage shaded by lofty trees, 
and opening on the left to the village-green, 
From the character and action of the figures, 
the episode is sufficiently perspicuous. 

No. 244. ‘The Island of Capri, G. E. 


Hering. The rock is seen at a sufficient 


| distance to form, as a whole, the prominent 


feature of the picture. A shred of sand, at 
the left base of the composition, tells us 


| that we view the island from the opposite 


shore. The effect is that of evening,—the 
sea lying in shade. The entire composition 
coincides with an expression of profound 
tranquillity. 

No. 245. ‘The Pearl of the Harem,’ L. 
W. Desances. An Eastern beauty, attired 
with regal magnificence. The features are 
strikingly characteristic ; the face is painted 
with unusual nicety. 

No. 251. ‘A Drive on the Downs,’ H. 
WeEEKEs, Jun. This is a large composition, 
presenting an extensive view of the Downs, 
with very numerous flocks. Every praise 
must be given to the industry which 
realises a work so elaborate. 

No. 252. ‘A Neapolitan Fisher-Boy, R. 
Buckner. There is something sculpturesque 
in the figure and its pose. He is seated on 
the sea-shore, and is altogether very charac- 
teristic of his class. It is the most careful 
study we have ever seen exhibited under 
this name. 

No. 255. ‘ Heath Scene—Parkstone, near 
Poole, Dorsetshire, A. Curt. From a 
broken and richly-coloured foreground, we 
see the town, we presume, in the distance ; 
which section of the picture is painted with 
much success. 

No. 256. ‘Ripon—Yorkshire, G. Sray- 
FIELD. This picture shows great earnest- 


ness of manner and solidity of execution. 


Like many of the productions of its author, 
a great portion is thrown into deep shade, 
and those passages which are lighted, even 
those not occupying the nearest sites, are 
remarkable for substance and crispness 0 
finish. 

No. 258. ‘Summer Evening,’ E. Wi- 
LiaMs, Sen. A study of river-side material, 
executed in a manner which declares the 
powers of this veteran painter to be yet a8 
vigorous as in younger years. 

No. 264. ‘ Trileika, .Fisner. The sub- 


ject is found in the “ Bride of Abydos "— 


“ Where oft her Koran conned apart, 
And oft in youthful reverie, - 
She dreamed what Paradise might be. 


It is a small half-length figure, of which 


the head is graceful and expressive. 


No. 270. ‘ Margaret,’ F. NEWENHAM. This 


passage of Faust is a favourite subject 


length 
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The head expresses a sentiment 
scarcely, we think, sufficiently profound to 


Faust. 


meet the pathos of her utterance. There 
is too much brown in the picture, but we 
think it the best of the artist’s recent pro- 
ductions. 

No. 269. ‘ Landscape and Cattle,’ G. Coz. 
This is a large picture, presenting some 
beautiful parts. The animals are not on a 
par with the landscape. 

No. 277. ‘A Scene near Naples,’ W. 
Lixtron. <A festa or a mezza festa, but 
without the usual accompaniments of a 
holiday. The scene is closed in by trees, 
with a peep of Vesuvius and the sea. It is 
not so interesting a subject as others lately 
exhibited under the same name. 

No. 279. ‘The Ballad,’ H. C. Sztrovs. A 
careful study of a girl reading a ballad. It 
is treated with a view to daylight effect, 
which is realised with perfect success. 

No. 283. ‘A Study from Nature,’ H. P. 
Drew. A single figure, representing a 
country boy carrying some holly over his 
shoulder. It is painted with great freedom 
and firmness of touch. 

No. 284. ‘Moonlight,’ A. Monrtacve. 
Apparently a composition affording a view 
of a canal or river, having houses on each 
side ; on the left a windmill tells forcibly 
against the sky. 

No. 290. ‘A Summer Cloud,’ F. Wysurp. 
A small study of a girl, seated, and looking 
down, as if lost in melancholy reflection. 
The sentiment is appropriately sustained. 

No. 292. ‘ View of Arundel Castle from 
the Park,’ CopLey Fie.pine. A small pic- 
ture, showing a broad, light, and open 
distance —a kind of subject which this 
painter rarely executes in oil. 

No. 294. ‘The Nymphs Offering to Venus,’ 
W. Satter, M.A.F. This is a composition 
of half-length figures—Venus, with Cupid 
behind her, and, on the left of the principal 
figure, two nymphs, who are presenting to 
her a basket of flowers. The idea is grace- 
ful, and it is rendered with much felicity. 
There is a considerable proportion of flesh- 
rg. in this work, which is distinguished 

xy a colour and morbidezza, charmingly 
imitative of the life. The draperies are 
disposed with taste, and the colours are 
harmonious and brilliant. 

No. 297. ‘Loch Lomond,’ J. Dansy. In 
this view the loch lies before us, the moun- 
tains on the opposite side closing the view, 
and rising high in contrast to the sky. The 
effect is that of sunset, and the objective 
and its dispositions being highly favourable 
for an impressive representation, the artist 
has understood and availed himself of his 
advantages. It is a work of a high degree 
of excellence, but it is to be regretted that 
there is not a proportion of texture—the 
uniform smoothness of the surface is objec- 
tionable. 

No. 302, ‘Peter Martyr, J. Eaacues. 
The figures here are insignificant ; the local 
representation is the picture, being that of 
a wild rocky gorge painted with little or no 
colour beyond what might be employed in 
making a light and hate sketch. The 
composition is boldly touched, and it would 
seem that the painter has been looking at 
Salvator, as the picture instantly reminds 
the spectator of him. 

_ No. 303. ‘Kate,’ 'f. F. Dicksrz. The sub- 
ject is that description given by Hortensio 
in the second act, Sika cok 

“I did but tell her she mistook her frets, 

And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering,” &c., 
and the precise point of the plaint selected 
by the artist is that in which he says that 
through the instrument “his pate made 
way.” We accordingly see Hortensio sprawl- 
ing on the floor with the broken instrument 


still on his head ; while Katherine, with an 
expression of angry excitement, is retiring 
with a stately step. The picture is through- 
out most carefully painted—the apartment, 
showing everywhere sumptuous furniture 
or rich decoration, to the sacrifice, we think 
of powerful effect. Both faces are endowed 
with strong expression ; but the drapery of 
the lady is not sufficiently full; it suggests 
the lay-figure. 

No. 310. ‘An Old Lighthouse, Jetty, &., 
on the coast of Normandy—fishing-boats 
leaving,’ J. Witson. This is perhaps the 
best picture that the artist has ever produced. 
It is a large composition of excellent mate- 
rial on the land side, with the interest 
supported, on the sea section, by a powerful 
stormy effect. The wind seems to blow 
along shore, or from a point or two seaward ; 
under such an aspect, at least as we see it 
here, it is not probable that boats would be 
putting to sea: a much more powerful 
interest would be felt if the boats had been 
running in to escape the gale. 

No. 311. ‘Mountain Stream,’ W. UnpEr- 
HILL. The stream has little to do with the 
picture ; it is constituted of two girls at 
the brink of a pool in a rocky watercourse. 
These figures are extremely felicitous, but 
their importance is diminished by a near 
tree and a distant light. . 

No. 317. ‘Snake Catchers of Syria cap- 
turing a Cobra di Capello,’ WILLEs Mappox. 
The immediate scene is the site of a ruined 
temple; the snake is issuing from a hole 
under a fallen pillar. The charmers form a 
party of an id aan, seated on the ground, 
piping—a boy, also seated, who has the 
custody of the tame snakes—a girl playing 
a lute, so primitive that it might be put 
into the hands of Silenus himself, wherewith 
to accompany his song of the wonders of 
creation ; another is preparing to take the 
snake. The figures are highly characteristic 
and full of expression—in short, this is, as 
yet, the best production of its author. 

No. 319, ‘ Titania, J. G. Natsu. A flower 
and fairy composition, representing Titania 
disposing herself to sleep. The picture is 
dabiads, and is eminently poetical in parts 
—but, as a whole, it falls short of other 
productions which have preceded it. 

No. 321. ‘A Mountain Stream,’ H. Jut- 
sum. A glimpse of a mountainous country 
from a path on the hill-side, near which rises 
a group of trees, the foliage whereof is painted 
with infinite tenderness. The distance is 
exquisitely felt, and the nearest site, with 
its limpid water and various herbage, is 
singularly rich in colour. It is one of the 
most graceful of the artist’s works. 

No. 328. ‘The Snow Drift,’ C. Branwuire. 
This is a large picture, showing an open 
country under a stormy aspect ; a post-boy, 
wearing a red jacket, is riding a grey pony» 
and turning off the road to avoid the drift. 
How odious soever comparisons may be, we 
cannot help saying that the work is much 
below the standard of antecedent produc- 
tions. 

No. 330, ‘Her Majesty the Queen holding 
a Drawing-room at St. James’s Palace,’ J. 
Gitpert. A small picture of much elegant 
feeling. 

No. 334. ‘A Bivouac of Troops near Notre 
Dame—Moonlight—Paris, E. A. GooDALL. 
In this picture the principal objects are 

rand and imposing; the disposition of 
ights and darks produces an effect sur- 
prisingly real:- -——- 
SOUTH ROOM. 


No. 339. ‘ A Scene in the Western High- 
lands—Gillies reposing,’ T. Jonzs BARKER. 
They have killed a fat buck, and one of 
them is sitting on the animal, while other 


figures are variously disposed. The u 
ments and entire composition are stri ~e 
picturesque; the deer-hounds, which are 
necessarily present, are painted with extra- 
ordinary truth. 

No. 342. ‘ Corridor—Knole, Kent,’ W. 
S. P. Henperson. One of few studies we 
see from Knole, in which the object is 
rather truth than ideality: the little picture 
is admirable in description of material and 
surfaces, 

No. 343. ‘ Port and Harbour of Guernsey,’ 
E. Cots. A small production, agreeable in 
treatment. 

No. 353. ‘Nile Boats with the Town of 
Benisooef in the Distance, A. Hapate. 
We know not the Hajji who takes this 
eastern prenomen for his patronymic, If 
the facetious Baba be turned a painter and 
a Feringee, our eyes be upon it, he is wel- 
come,—he sends a work of great promise ; 
a ag is small but the honour is great. 

0. 354. ‘The Reverie,’ A. J. WooLmer, 

This little picture wants perhaps a dark in 
the relief: nevertheless it is one of the most 
attractive of the minor productions of its 
author. 

No. 359. ‘The Outlaw,’ W. H. Fuer. A 
half length study of a man in whose 
features is forcibly depicted the despair of 
one in the position described by the title. 

No. 365. ‘Christ Mocked,’ W. Armiracx. 
A composition of life-sized figures. The 
Saviour is stripped preparatory to being 
attired in the scarlet robe ; the ministers of 
these inflictions are Roman soldiers. The 
work is deficient in force, character, and 
minor indispensable qualities. 

No. 366. ‘A Study, H. H. Martin. A 
portrait of an Asiatic very like the life. 

No. 367. ‘Llyn Llydaw, North Wales,’ 
Sipney R. Percy, <A broken country, pre- 
sented under the shade of a rain cloud, with 
incidental lights. It is charmingly treated. 

No. 373. ‘Galatea,’ W. E. Frost, A.R.A. 
A small picture of a single nude figure, 
bathing. Nothing of its kind was ever more 
beautiful. 

No. 381. ‘ Trustfulness,’ ALEx. JonnsTon, 
A highly finished study of a female head 
and bust, with the hands upraised in 
prayer. The manner of working out the 
conception fully realises the title. 

No. 384. ‘Study from Nature, a Girl of 
Andernach,’ Miss J. Macitxop. A small 
composition distinguished by valuable quali- 
ties of execution. 

No. 388. ‘ Beef and Mutton,’ J. C. Morris. 
This inappropriate title is intended to des- 
cribe a couple of sheep and an ox lying 
ruminating. The head of the ox is very 
successful. 

No. 389. ‘ Wood Nymphs—a Sketch,’ 
W. E. Frost, A.R.A. A_ composition 
containing several figures. It is one of 
those miniature gems by which this artist 
has made for himself a supplementary 
reputation, 

No. 391. ‘Enamel of a Statesman, W. 
Essex. This is a portrait of Sir Robert 
Peel, executed with all the excellence which 
qualifies the works of the artist. 

No. 400. ‘Summer— A Study from 
Nature, J. Mippietoy. This is very like 
a veritable locality, rendered without any 
deviation from the truth, The relations of 
light and shade are admirably maintained. 

No. 401. ‘ Chateau de Beaugons, Valley of 
Argelez—Pyrenees, W. Otiver. A highly 

icturesque subject, treated with much bril- 
iancy of colour, and fine feelin for distance. 

No. 414. ‘Interior of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, Hyde Park, on the Ist of May, 1851,’ 
J.D. Winerieip. The subject is the gor- 
geous ceremonial of the opening—one of 
the most difficult and open to criticism that 
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could have been sel at 
is large, and every part of it is made out 


with unflinching honesty of purpose. = 
necessary daylight effect 1s fully onseegg 
and every object maintains its ’ 33 
short, the work is entirely successfu a 

No. 421. ‘Tam O'Shanter, G. CRUIK- 
snaxk. One of those highly-coloured ec- 
centricities which this artist has recently 
, ad. ae 
—s ‘The Market-place at Liege,’ 
HC. Sxnovs. A picture extremely full of 
material, and displaying — which 

. disposed of with masterly tact. 

“0 28. , Fish Girls on the Coast of 

Normandy.’ A simple subject, brilliant in 
and judicious in treatment. 

oN 437. The Cherries, J. H. 8. Maxy. 

A small picture, very careful and eminently 

sweet in feeling. 

No. 441. ‘ Wood-Notes, E. Hoptey. A 
small study of very agreeable character. 

No. 442, ‘A Sunny Day near Dawlish. 
J.Mocrorp. A coast view, the treatment of 
which effectively sustains the title. 

No. 449. ‘Near Boulogne,’ E. T. Parris. 
A coast scene, with groups of the fishing 
inhabitants. The composition involves a 
story, which is told with great perspieuity. 


No. 459. ‘ Ventimiglia on the Cornice— | 


Piedmont,’ H. J. Jounsox. A work power- 
ful in effect and masterly in execution. 

No. 460. ‘ Piazza Signori, J. Hotianp. 
Very original in manner, and extremely 
brilliant in effect. 

No. 467. ‘Le Solitaire’ G. E. Henrrye. 
The “Solitaire” is a stork. The scene is 


like a section of the Campagna, seen under | 


a successful study of sunset. 

Na, 476. ‘On the North Eske, at Roslyn,’ 
G. Sraxrieip. This is a charming study of 
light and shade, characterised by a very 
decided manipulation. 

No, 488. ‘A Haggis Feast,’ ALEXANDER 
Fraser. A composition with numerous 
figures. The picture shows much of the 
known excellence of the artist’s manner. 

No. 494.‘ A Cloudy Day in June,’ A. O. 


Deacon. The title is fully realised by the | 


treatment of the subject. 
No. 497. ‘The Sportsman’s Rendezvous,’ 
J. Stark ; the animals by A. J. Srarx. 
The largest picture that the artist has 
lately exhibited, presenting on the left a 
screen of trees opening to distance on the 
light.’ It is, in all its parts, very like nature 
The animals, by A. J. Stark, are very care- 
ful—and not less meritorious is the donkey, 
by the latter artist, in No. 500. ae 
No. 503. ‘Music’ J. Sant. This picture 
is powerful in effect, and natural in motive, 
but the head is deficient in beauty—we 
hear the singing, but we feel not the in 
spiration. In qualities of execution the 
work is masterly, 
No. 517.°The Festal Band,’ R. M‘Innes. 
A joyous company of Italian girls brought 
forward in a landscape composition : each 
of these figures is distingwished by the 
effective elaboration with which the 
has characterised his best works, 
The sculpture numbers only thirteen 
works, but they are all productions of 
greater or less merit.—No. 532, ‘ Nature's 
Mirror,’ T. Ear, is ac , 
agirl, nude, dressing her hair bythe aid of the 
reflection in the water — Rebekah looking 
at her bracelet,’ W. Ture, is an extremely 
graceful half-sized figure—and ‘Maternal 
ee” in & severer style, by E. B 
mn wg he production which effectually 
works of ahigh degree of merit are 
ae of a Deer-hound,’ ( 
©. 359, ‘ Lycidas’ F. M. Mu 


‘Innocence’ J, 1 Fouey, A.RA,, &e. 


artist 


harming conception, 


—— 
enemenenn = 


ected, But the picture 


proposed sentiment,—Oth: r 
No. 536, 
- MCarrny ; 
LER; No. 543. 
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METALS AND THEIR ALLOYS, 


AS THEY ARE EMPLOYED 
IN ORNAMENTAL MANUFACTURE. 


COPPER. 


NorwirasTaNpIne the vast extent of the 
metal manufacture of the British Islands, it 
cannot but be admitted by all those who 
have any acquaintance with the processes 
adopted, that there is a most important field 
open for the industrious investigation of 
‘the scientific student. Although in the 
| processes of smelting, refining, and working 
copper and iron, our metallurgists have 
arrived at a considerable degree of perfec- 
| tion, there are still many uncertainties about 
‘the result, which appear occasionally, not- 
| withstanding the most careful attention, in 
every stage of the smelting operation. 
|These arise in part from the accidental 
| presence of minute quantities of other 
| metallic or earthy bodies; and it is be- 


| lieved that in some cases physical conditions, | 
| dependent probably upon the influences of | 


| heat, may produce a molecular state of a 
_ peculiar character, on which the workable 
qualities of the metal depend. When we 
consider the various phenomena of tenacity, 
ductility, &¢., at different temperatures, 
these qualities varying in a remarkable 
manner as the temperature is changed, the 
| probability is shown that permanent phy- 
| sical arrangements may be produced by the 








| agency of heat, on which depend, at least, 
| some of those characteristics which are still | 
| problems inviting investigation. 

A brief notice of the mode of occurrence | 
of copper in nature, will prove an appropri- | 
| ate introduction to the account of its use, | 

pure and alloyed, in ornamental manufac- 
ture. This, and several other metals, occurs 
| in what are called lodes, or mineral veins. 
| There is, not unfrequently, much misappre- | 
| hension on this point ; many persons imagin- 
ing that there is some relation between the 
| conditions of a vein in a rock, and one in the | 
| body of an animal. A lode, as a mineral | 
vein is termed in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
| it should be understood, is usually a fissure 
| ina rock, which has been produced during an | 
| early geological epoch by some extensive | 
| convulsion. It is in fact a great crack extend- | 
ing across a considerable tract of country, | 
into which the metalliferous matter has | 
| been precipitated from solution in water ; | 
or, as some suppose, fixed after volatilisa- | 
tion, which has taken place nearer the | 
earth’s centre, under the influence of the | 
more elevated temperature which observa- | 
tion is supposed to indicate as existing at | 
great depths from the surface. In some | 
cases the metal is found in large cavities 
instead of cracks, although the latter may | 
be regarded as usually constituting a copper 
lode. In the very remarkable specimens of 
copper ore from Burra Burra, in South 

Australia, which formed so interesting a 

group in the colonial section of the Great 

Exhibition, we had examples of an enor- 

mous deposit of copper in a basin of mud 
or soft clay, probably in the first instance 
existing in the nearly pure metallic state, | 
afterwards being slowly changed into oxide | 
of copper, and then to the purple and green 
carbonates, of which some beautiful speci- 
mens are to be seen in the Museum of Prac- | 
tical Geology. Enormous masses of native 
sober exist on the borders of Lake Superior. | 

— have been supposed to present evi- 

et Peer their condition has been 

roug ard in support of the 
of igneous action. 

American A 

A. Hayes 


theory | 
Fa) a meeting of the 

cademy,in January, 1851, Dr. A. | 
ot stated, that from extended obser- | 
ations, embracing more than five hundred | 


| pure; it generally contains 


| to the action of sea-water, as in 


_ Prideux,of Plymouth, who, 


i 


specimens of this native 
occurred abe = the 
was presented of this copper havi 

fused in its present cullen, The _— 
nation of Dr. Hayes afforded one constant 
result, which he thus expressed :—“ 7p, 
copper has taken its present varied forms of 
crystallised masses, more or less flattened, lamj- 
nated, or grooved, by the movement among the 
parts composing the rocks in which it ig 
found.” If we select a mass which hag 
entered a cavity, we find the crystals with 
their angles sharp and uninjured, while the 
mass mainly may have been com 

into a plate. Dissecting this, the ¢ 

are seen to be connected with, and form 
parts of, the original system of crystalli- 
sation. Flattened and grooved specimens 
often _— on their edges arrow-head 
shaped forms, derived from regular ¢ 
crushed and laminated. It is, therefore 
most probable that these immense deposits 
of copper were gradually formed by a pro- 
cess of electro-chemical precipitation. Ma. 
laguti and Durocher have proved by che- 
mical analysis the presence of copper and 
other metals in the waters taken some 
leagues off the coast of St. Malo, and a 
small quantity of copper has been detected 
in the ashes of various species of Fucus 
growing around the coast of France. 

The character of the Lake Superior 
copper deposits may be inferred from the 
fact that,in 1850,seven large masses, ship 
at one time, weighed 29,852 lb., and four 
others, 14,641 Ib. About a thousand men 
were at that time employed in mining opera- 
tions; and it was estimated that 2,680,000 lb. 
of copper were sent down from the lake in 
that year. 

Copper exists in nature as native copper 
—that is,in a metallic state, usually asso- 
ciated with small quantities of other metals, 
that of Lake Superior containing a consider- 
able per-centage of silver ; and in the state 
of ore, those of commercial value are oxides, 
sulphurets,and carbonates; the most abund- 
ant ore in the British Isles being the copper 
pyrites, which is a double sulphuret of iron 
and copper. Nearly all the ores of copper 
contain silver, and in many of them it is in 
sufficient quantity to render its separation 
profitable ; while some of them contain gold. 
Zinc, lead, antimony, together with some 
other rarer metals, are not unfrequently 
found mixed with the sulphurets of copper. 
The great difficulty with the smelter is to 
separate these adventitious metals. 

The following is but a very general out- 
line of the process of copper —— but 
it will sufficiently convey the general cha- 
racteristics of the operations. The ore 1s 
roasted by a low heat, in a furnace with 
which flues are connected, in which the 


T, no instance 
slightest indica 


_ sulphur that is volatilised is collected. The 


ore, after roasting, still contains a consi- 
derable proportion of sulphur, which is held 
by powerful affinity: this is only removed 
by several subsequent exposures to heat, m 


which operations, the sulphur leaving the 


mass, it assumes more and more of the 
metallic character. The iron present in t 

ore, not being so easily reduced or fused a8 
the copper, remains in the scoria, forming 


| slag, while the copper is run out. 


rarely or ever 
both lead and 
antimony, and not unfrequently silver. The 
influence of the last metal is : accelerate 
the si rwhen ex 
corrosion of the coppe the shea 
ing of ships. This was proved by Mr. 
some years since, 
instituted an extensive series of experiments 
on this subject. More recently, Dr. Hayes, 
of Boston, obtained four complete suits 


The copper of commerce is 
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silver in every 2000 lb. of the mass. These 
were placed as usual on vessels destined for 
long voyages ; and, from its density, it was 
expected to prove sufficiently durable : it 
did not, however, resist sea-water corrosion 
so long as ordinary copper. It was found, 
upon chemical examination, that none of the 
silver had been removed; the electro- 
chemical action of the sea-water being con- 
fined entirely to those parts of the copper 
which were free of silver. In connexion 
with this subject, Captain James instituted 
a series of experiments in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, and obtained the following results :— 


Loss square-inch 
iD grams. 
Dock-yard copper, No.1 1°66 
Do. No. 2 3:00 
Do. No. 3 248 
Do. No. 4 . 233 
Muntz’s metal (a brass) - 095 
Selected copper , - 110 
Electrotype copper ‘ P - 140 
Copper containing phosphorus 0-00 


It was observed by Dr. Percy that copper 
could be made to combine with a consider- 
able quantity of phosphorus, which had the 

roperty of rendering the metal extremely 
Prard, at the same time affecting but very 
slightly its tenacity and malleability. Ano- 
ther advantage found to be derived from 
the use of phosphorus with copper is, that 
it prevents the sponginess which frequently 
interferes with the production of good 
castings. 

The ductility of copper is a most im- 
portant quality in the application of this 
metal to useful and ornamental purposes. 
The bottoms of large boilers are usually 
forged with huge hammers worked by 
machinery ; and the ductility of copper is 
now frequently shown in the jelly-moulds, 
which are, with all their complexities of 
shape, commonly beaten out of a flat sheet. 

Much interest was excited by the series 
of specimens of a manufacture showing the 
extreme ductility of good copper, exhibited 
by Messrs. Tyler and Sons, of Warwick- 
lane, in the hardware department of the 
Great Exhibition. This was of so striking 
a character, and the resulting article, a vase 
—intended to be adapted for a Tea Urn— 
so beautiful, that we select it as our illus- 
tration of a manufacture depending on the 
ductility of copper. 

In the first instance, a circular piece of 
copper of the requisite thickness is taken 

and properly annealed. This is subjected 


copper sheathing, containing four pounds of 


it to cool slowly, we restore the copper to its 
former state of. ductility. 

The secrets of these molecular changes 
have not yet been sufficiently examined. 
We have allowed ourselves to rest satisfied 
| with the terms cohesion and calorific repul- 
_ sion, as explanatory of these changes, with- 
| out having any clear idea attached to the 
| terms—indeed the question of the atomic con- 
| stitution of matter appears to be altogether 
| as much open to discussion as it was before 


| the time of Newton. Modern science is not 





satisfied with the theory that matter is 
| made up of hard, impenetrable atoms, and 
appears disposed to a hypothesis of a most 
metaphysical character, which supposes 
matter to be certain mathematical points, 
represented only by a bundle of peculiar 
properties. We cannot now enter into any 
discussion on this very abstruse, but most 
important subject ; it is sufficient for our 
purpose that we state the fact of metal be- 
coming very brittle by long-continued ham- 
mering. 
The copper vessel in question, being 
brought into the shape of a bowl, is sub- 
mitted to the action of heat—the process 
is called annealing—and when cool, it is 
again hammered by the workman ; the third 
stage of the manufacture being represented 
by an approach to a conical figure. (Fig. 3.) 
Up to this point the operation may ap- 
pear sufliciently simple, although in beating 
up a disc into a vessel eighteen inches high, 
much mechanical skill is required. Now, 
by very careful manipulation, that portion 
which is to form the neck of the vase is 
roduced—the process being still successive 
ammerings and subsequent annealings— 
the result being eventually such a form as 
shown in the fourth figure :— 





Fig.3.,3 6) Fig. 4.2 


The article is now placed upon a lathe, and 








to a process of hammering, which is uni- 
formly carried over the whole surface, the 
disc of metal being dexterously turned round 
by the workman during the operation. By 
this process it eventually assumes the figure 
shown in the second woodcut, and resem- 
bling, indeed, a copper bowl. It will be 


o) 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


evident, that, during the action of hammer- 
ing, the ultimate particles, constituting the 
mass of the metal, must be driven closer to- 
gether. We do not know what exactly takes 
place : when we hammer a piece of very duc- 
tile copper, heat isevolved, and werenderthe 
metal brittle ; if, when this change has been 
carried on to its utmost point, we expose 


the remaining portion of the operation, 
which still depends upon the ductility of 
the copper, consists in exerting a strong 
pressure upon the metal form, while it is 
made to revolve. In this manner is pro- 
duced the next shape (fig. 5.}\—The opera- 





Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


tion of annealing must be very frequently 
repeated—as it is found that the change 
from ductility to brittleness takes place 
more rapidly in the advanced stages of the 
manufacture than it did in the commence- 
ment of the process. In Fig. 6 is shown 
the formation of the mouth of the vase, 
and its further development in Fig. 7. 
Eventually the required form is produced ; 


the brittle substance to heat, and then allow | 





and the annealing operation being now car- 
ried with much care, to such an extent as 
to insure the required toughness to the 
vessel, the handles, base, &c., are adjusted, 
and the vase is completed. 





Fig. 7. Fig.8. 


In a subsequent Number we shall return 
to this subject—as there are still some im- 

rtant ornamental manufactures, which 
Saunt entirely upon the ductility of the 
metal employed—which ductility is only to 
be insured by the manufacture of copper in 
a state of almost chemical purity. 


Rosert Hunt. 
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MR. SAMUEL PROUT, F.S.A. 


On Tuesday, the 9th of February, this eminent 
water-colour painter died at his residence, in Cam- 
berwell, at the age of sixty-eight years. His life, 
almost from childhood, had been one of consider- 
able bodily suffering, which, during the last twenty- 
five years, had so greatly increased, that his friends 
very ey’ became more than ordinarily 
anxious as to the result; nor was he himself, at 
times, scarcely less sensible of his precarious state. 
In a letter we received from him in the spring of 
last year he thus expresses himself;—*‘ I have not 
been able to reach town since the last exhibition, 
and I cannot be sufficiently thankful that warm 
weather promises a new creation. I am at an age 
—with many infirmities—when sunshine and re- 
freshing showers are required to keep alive the 
spirit of life and enjoyment; activity and vigour 
are worn out, and, though still ereeping on, the 
dark cloud is apparently not very distant.”” Never- 
theless, it came suddenly at last, a fit of apoplexy 
terminating the valuable existence of one to whom 
the poet’s | bee in no instance more truly applied— 


“ Death never comes amiss to him prepared.” 


The task of a biographer is, indeed, a painful 
one, when it demands a record of some old and 
valued friend; our long and intimate connection 
with artists generally too often imposes this duty 
upon us, for there are many now gone with whom 
we have held familiar intercourse, and more still 
left us of whom as much may be said, Of the 
former, none lived more deeply in our warmest 
affections than Samuel Prout; anda high privilege 
it was to be ‘‘ entered on his list of friends,’’ who 
knew so well how to make and retain them, For- 
tunately, we are spared the task which would 
otherwise devolve upon us, of alluding to his long 
and popular artistic career, by directing our readers 
to the Art-Journal for the month of March, 1849, 
in which appears a portrait of the deceased artist, 
with an admirable memoir of him from the truthful 
and eloquent pen of his intimate friend, Mr. Juhn 
Ruskin, to which it is felt nothing can or need be | 
added by way of eulogy; his works are too well 
known, and too highly appreciated, to be again 
spoken of, and his fame may safely rest upon so 
sure a foundation. ; 

But we may be allowed to reprint our own ap- 
pended remarks upon his personal character :— 
‘* No member of the profession has ever lived to be 
more thoroughly respected—we may add, beloved 
—by his brother artists; no man has ever given 
more unquestionable evidence of a gentle and gene- 
rous spirit, or more truly deserved the esteem in 
which he is so universally held. His always deli- 
cate health, instead of, as it usually does, a 
the temper, has made him more considerate an 
thoughtful of the troubles and trials of others ; 






































ever ready to assist the young by the counsels of 


ie e is a fine example of upright perse- 
experience, Us ielatigable vonyen combined with 
suavity of manners, and those endearing attributes 
of character, which invariably blend with admira- 
tion of the artist, affection for the man,” During 
the last six or seven years, we have a 
not often, for we knew that conversation was Te. 
quently burdensome—found our way into his om 
studio, where, like a delicate exotic, requiring ~ 
most careful treatment to retain life within it, he 
could keep himself warm and ‘snug,’ to use his 
own expression; there might he be seen at his 
easel, throwing his rich and beautiful colouring 
over a sketch of some old palace of Venice, or 
time-worn cathedral of Flanders ; and, though 
suffering much from pain and weakness, ever cheer- 
ful, ever thankful that he had still strength suffi- 
cient to carry on his work. It was rarely he could 





begin his labours before the middie of the day, 
when, if tolerably free from pain, he would con- 
tinue to paint tll the night was advanced, A 
finer example of meekness, gentleness, and patience | 
we never knew, nor one to whom the epithet of “a 
sincere Christian,” in its manifold acceptations, 
might with greater truth be applied ; the profession 
has lost in him one of whom they may be proud as 
an artist, and who was in every way worthy of 
their veneration asa man. We may write thus of 
him now he is taken from us; it would only have | 
grieved his modest and gentle spirit to have done | 
so, had he been living to find such sentiments put | 
upon record, 





MR, W. WATTS. 


Tix death of a fellow-creature in his hundredth | 
year, and in possession of his mental faculties, is | 
always an event interesting to humanity; and | 
this month has furnished an instance of such 
longevity connected with the Arts. Mr. William 
Watts was born, as far as can be ascertained, in 
the year 1752; his baptismal register only gives the 
date of that ceremony asin February, 1753, His 
own belief was, that he was born in the | 
year the style was altered in England, which was 
the year 1752; he had a distinct recollection of the 
news arriving in this country of the Battle of 
Quebec, and the death of the illustrious Wolfe, 
and also of the accession of George III.; these 
events occurring while he was at school, and | 
dating 1759 and 1760, &c., when he was, as he 
believed, eight or nine years of age. His father 
was a master silk-weaver in the neighbourhood of 
Moorfields, and died in consequence of injuries 
received in the riots of 1768, in which young Allen 
and others were shot by the military: both Allen 
and the elder Watts were innocent lookers-on, the 
latter saw Allen followed and shot in a shed, and 
made his own escape as well as he could, 

Mr. Watts was educated for his profession under 
Paul Sandby and Thomas Rooker, and repeatedly 
mentioned the great kindness he received in the 
family of the latter artist, with whom he served 
his time : while with him he assisted with some of 
Woollett’s plates; and, while under his articles, Mr. 
Rooker commenced the first magazine published 
in England with copper-plates; it came out in 
cighteenpenny numbers, and was entitled “ The 
Copper-Plate Magazine.” It had a large sale, and 
Mr. Rooker made a considerable sum of money b 
the experiment; on his death, Mr. Watts continued 
it for some time, and as it contained in each number 
a view of some nobleman or gentleman’s mansion 
it brought him into communication with the upper 
classes, and first suggested a work which he soon 
alter brought out by subscription under the title 
of “ Views of Gentlemen's Seats ;”” it was begun 
be the ist of January, 1779, and proceeded through 
the consecutive years until finished in May, 1786 
= — edition of this work isscarce. -’ 

Mr. Watts ultimately sold the plates N 
Boydell, who had the ce A 
me heer mrt nese with the 
as he termed it, and by this much 
= of a suffered. 

siding in Kemps Row, Chelsea; but, o 
fie ia ack eh td 

» and left for Naples. By th 
catalogue of his drawi i soe me 
cit tran he an an ol 
oe: amongst these were six dvewings by 

lena, by Guercino ; twenty-four studies - 
ewente-e! hes and amongst the prints sold were 

a re Mt and thirty-five etchings by Watts 

soe | ~plates of “ The Copper-Plate Magazine > 

" Com An only one known; proof-plates ‘of 

on ® Voyages,” by Rooker and Watts, and 

or three plates by Watts and Bartolozsi 


of the original 
Mr. Watts was then 





While residing in K 
emps Row, he } i 
a of a friendly kind, at which - Callens 
— and we believe the present veteran 
Ty Assisted; he was also intimate with 
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Bartolozzi, M wong yg and the other cele- 
engravers of his day. 
ey in Naples in September, 1786, and 
there became acquainted with Sir William Hamil- 
ton, then our resident Minister at that Court, and 
the beautiful and unfortunate Lady Hamilton, and 
received much kindness from them both. He left 
Italy in the following July, and arrived again in 
London, in September,.1787. He lived for some 
time after this at Saunbury—near the Castle Inn— 
and, in 1789, went to Carmarthen, and the follow- 
ing year to the Hot Wells at Bristol. In July, 
1791, he spent two years at the Belvidere, Bath, 
and there brought out his twelve views of the city 
of Bath—beautiful specimens of line-engraving. 
At this time he became interested and enthusias- 
tic in the French Revolution, hailing it, in common 
with many others, as the dawn of liberty and hap- 
piness to mankind, and, some time after, went 
over to Paris, and invested a large share of his 
roperty in the French funds. In the issue, he 
fost the larger portion, and, for the time, all ; as 
the property of British subjects was confiscated. 


| At the Peace of 1815, about half was restored to 


him; but the rest was lost through the treachery 
of an agent, who sent him over forged vouchers for 
stock which was never purchased. 

He was for some time greatly dispirited by the 
loss of his property, which included the portion he 
had received from his father’s estate. He now 
found himself obliged to return to his profession ; 
and between 1801 and 1805, he published his last 
work, being sixty views in Turkey and Palestine, 
from drawings made by Luigi Mayer during the 
Embassy of Sir Robert Ainslie to the Sublime 
Porte. After this, he retired wholly from business, 
and, after living a few years at Mill Hill, pur- 


| chased a small property at Cobham, in Surrey, in 


1814, and died there on the 7th of December, 1851, 
after a fortnight’s illness from influenza. 

Mr. Watts was always a man of temperate and 
regular habits, of a strictly honourable tone of 
mind, well read, and a good French and Italian 
scholar. His health continued so good, that up to 
the last six years of his lite, he was in the habit of 
cutting up wood, in his barn, for exercise. At this 
time, he had an accidental fall, by which he injured 
his back, and the infirmities of age then began to 
accumulate, particularly in the loss of sight—his 
greatest privation, as this took away his favourite 
amusement of reading. He is buried in Cobham 
churchyard, 


MR. WILLIAM ESSEX, 

Diep at Birmingham, on the 19th of January last, 
William Essex, jun., only surviving son of Mr. 
Essex, of Osnaburg Street, enamel painter to her 
Majesty. He succumbed to an attack of scarlet- 
fever, after only a few days illness, while in the 
earnest prosecution of his practice as a portrait- 
painter, in which he was fulfilling his early promise 
of rising into extensive reputation, 
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THE FILATRICE. 


FROM THE STATUE BY R. SCHADOW. 


THE name of Schadow is one most distinguished 
in the Art-annals of modern Germany ; Godfrey 
Schadow, late Director of the Academy at Berlin, 
was a sculptor of high genius, who executed 
several fine works, monumental and imaginative. 
He had two sons; Rudolph, and Frederick- 
William, Director of the Academy at Dusseldorf. 
Rudolph Schadow was born at Rome in 1766, 
his father having been then occupied in the 
atelier of the sculptor Trippel. The family re- 
turned, in 1788, to Berlin, where Rudolph pur- 
sued his studies under his father till the year 
1810, when he went back to Rome, and, with the 
exception of a few months, in 1819, to visit his 
family, he remained there till his death, in 1822. 
His three principal works are in the royal collec- 
tion at Berlin, “Tying the Sandal,” a “‘Cupidon,” 
and “The Filatrice;” of the latter sculpture 
there are three copies in existence from his own 
hand, one of which, in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth forms the 
— = our engraving. % 
1e subject of the “Filatrice” is b igi 

a8 a subject, and is originally treated the eed 
stenifies & “Spinner,” but it seems to represent 
— nothing more than a young girl amusing 

ierself with a ball of thread and a sort of 
Spindle, but these are so arranged by the skill 
of the sculptor as to throw the figure into a 
position at once natural and graceful. 


IMPROVEMENTS RECENTLY 
PATENTED. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ORNAMENTING PAPER 4yp 
OTHER FABRICS. 
Mr. MANSELL’s recently patented im 
consist in a method of pen A~ nen to 4 ae 
° rae pape , and other 
fabrics (capable of receiving a gloss by press: 
between hard surfaces), patterns or designs, some 
what resembling the effect obtained by plain 
damask weaving. Mr. Mansell applies the term 
‘satin damask’’ to the urnamentation prod 
- m produced, 
In applying the process to glazed calico or paper 
having a satin finish, any required design or 
- ; - €sign or pattern 
is cut out in a thin plate or sheet of metal (similar 
to stencil-plate cutting), and the plate is placed 
upon the fabric that is to receive the pattern. A 
damp cloth or flannel is then applied to the plate 
so as to bring the cloth into contact with so much 
of the glossy surface as is left uncovered by the 
plate; by this means, the gloss on such exposed 
articles is destroyed, and the required pattern js 
produced on the fabric, the pattern in this case 
being dull, whilst the ground is glossy. 

Another mode is by the use of blocks, similar to 
those applied by calico printers. The printing 
surface of such blocks is moistened with water, 
and, whilst in a damp state, are pressed upon the 
fabric to be ornamented, after the manner of block 
printing, by which means the gloss is removed 
from such parts of the fabric as have been brough: 
into contact with the damp surface of the blocks, 
In order to obtain the satin damask at one opera- 
tion, that is, by glossing the fabric in parts only, 
instead of over its whole surface, Mr. Mansell em- 
ploys a polished steel roller, turned perfectly true, 
or a polished steel plate of a suitable thickness (say 
3-16ths of an inch), and upon this polished steel 
surface the required design is drawn in common 
stopping-out varnish. When the surface of the 
roller or plate is covered with the design to the 
extent saeenees the exposed parts are subjected to 
the corroding action of dilute nitric acid, or other 
suitable acid, and, by that means, the character of 
the surface of the exposed part of the roller or plate is 
changed, by removing the polish therefrom. Assoon 
as this change has taken place, the acid is thrown off, 
and the roller or plate washed with water. The 
stopping-out varnish is then removed, and an orna- 
mented surface is obtained. If it is a roller which 
has thus been prepared, it is mounted in a suitable 
framing, and over it is placed a perfectly smooth 
pressing roller, made by pressure of some slightly 
yielding material. Between these rollers is passed 
the paper or other fabric to be ornamented with 
the satin-damask finish, and there is thereby i 
duced on the fabric a glazed pattern, correspondi 
to the bright surface of the metal roller, In usin 
a plate prepared as above described, it is penal 
together with the fabric to be ornamented, between 
a pair of pressing rollers, whereby a counterpart of 
the pattern on the plate is obtained on the fabric. 

Mr. SKINNER, of Sheffield, well known for his 
method of etching and gilding on steel, as applied 
to the surfaces of razor blades &c., has recently 
obtained a patent for ‘‘ improvements in producing 
ornamental surfaces on metal, ivory, and bone,” 

The improvements in ornamenting metal consist 
chiefly, of the use of the combined processes of 
transferring impressions from — or painted 
surfaces on the metal, and e ectro-plating or 
electro-gilding them after biting out the metal, 80 
as to leave the design either sunk or in relief. To 
effect this, the surface of the metal is well cleaned 
by rubbing it with washed-leather and powdered 
lime, when the impression of an engraved late on 
printed stone, taken on tissue paper, is laid flat on 
the surface of the metal, and rubbed with flannel, 
after which the paper is washed off in the usu 
way. A solution of gum guiacum in spirit of = 
is then applied to the surface of the metal, by 
means of a camel hair pencil, after which the 
coating of gum which is over the impression, 1 
readily removed by the use of a ax 
wool dipped in spirit of wine, the gum not fe — 
on the impression. The impression 18 then aa 
out with acid in the wonel way adopted by ete 
and engravers on metal. ‘ ‘ 

In ule to obtain engravings in relief, the 
process must be reversed, the engraved part 
protected by means of resin or asphaltum dus . 
over it, the plate being warmed to ow : 
adherence of the resin on the parts requ f a 
after which, the other parts of the surface stots 
metal are bitten out with acid. The metal iPr oe 
(in either case) next washed with a hot ae 
of soda or potash to remove all traces of acid, 
scratched with a wire brush in the usual a oe 
which it is placed in the electro-plating or ¢ - 
gilding apparatus, the process of which is 
ducted in the ordinary way. 
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TIE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. 
No. XIIL—SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS.* 





Berore entering upon a general examination of 
the works of this painter, it may be as well to 
append a few words on the two subjects of which 
engravings are here introduced. 

Tux Visrr is one of the laterals or wings 
placed by the side of the “Descent from the 
Cross,” in Antwerp Cathedral, as explained in 
our previous number. The serenity and happi- 
uess expressed in this scene present a striking 





contrast to the intense anguish and physical 
action ae in the central somguatnanh 
Great is exhibited in the grouping and 
arrangement of the five figures in the upper 
part of the picture. 

Tae Conctusion or Peace is another of the 
series of pictures painted for Maria de Medici, 
to which reference was made in the preceding 
notice. It is evidently an allegorical pie to 
one of those historical events which happened 
during the troubled reign of her husband, 
Henry IV.; possibly intended to signify the 
entrance of the royal lady herself into a place of 





THE VISIT 





safety, to escape the evils which war, bolised 
by @ Furies behind, threaten to’ bring upon 
her. The subject, however construed, is treated 
ina med manly eee 

t is quite impossible to believe that the 
immense number of pictures ascribed to Rubens 
were the works of his own hands, though it is 
most probable that the far major part were de- 


and perhaps touched u by him. 
Smith, in his “ Catalogue Releseal” eudeemtes 
about eighteen hundred ; and as many of these 
were altar-pieces and gallery pictures, it would 
be an absurdity to suppose Rubens actually 





painted them all, even presuming he had passed 


his whole life in his studio. Van Hasselt, who 
published, in 1840, at Brussels, a life of this 
artist, and appended to it a catalogue of his 
works, mentions only thirteen hundred and 
seventy ; but even this is a very large number. 
We therefore quite incline to the opinion of 
Mr. Stanley, as expressed in his notes to the 
new edition of Bryan’s “ Dictionary of Painters 
aud Engravers,” that Rubens was greatly assisted 
by his numerous scholars, and that, in fact, a 
considerable number of pictures were painted 
by them, which the master himself finished. 





* Continued from p. 44. 





And it should not be forgotten also, that there 
were several eminent Flemish painters of the 
period who adopted his style, yet were not his 
—_ such as Martin Pepin, Gerard Seghers, 
and Gaspar de Crayer. 

The versatility of the genius of Rubens is one 
of its most remarkable characteristics. He 
—— historical subjects of every description, 
andscapes, aninmls, portraits, fruit, and flowers, 
with equal excellence, so that it would be diffi- 
cult to determine in what particular department 
his strength lay, were it not that to history must 
be a ed the highest position in art. His 
early education, acquired in a school which, prior 
to his time, showed, in comparison with 














very limited elevation of character, and his in- 
troduction to the masters of Italian art, operated 
most powerfully to refine his ideas, while they 
enlarged his conceptions till they reached the 
sublime. The proof of this is evidenced in the 
“ Descent from the Cross,” and in several other 
large pictures still existing in Antwerp, in which 
it may be seen that the painter had now reached 
a point where the poetry of his art, so to speak, 
became manifest, and the grossness of material 
things gave place to more spiritual thoughts and 
expression ; while the three grand elements of 
high art, composition, form, and colour, were 
united to elevation of idea and grandeur of 
design. But in speaking of expression, it must 









































P ; ad been revealed to him. We are not speakin 
Je, a predilection for certain forms and — _ his portraits, but of his imaginative woke 
i that we would assimilate ~— ty atures ; which predilection _ - pony “Jt must not be denied,” says Bryan, “that he 
eee et js found in the wo the intellectual tendency rhe ach was sur- | preferred brilliancy of — te beauty of form, 
| an in the — 2 these types were some and too frequently — : correctness of 
d thoug xe study of the design to the magic of = cee é 
aid wt | ine ms ian gine by | 12 owe Bart ram, wit Ge 
“ j 4 uu a 
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aus seeeieeal onder of different ro joer veh ~ ¢ his Flemish —, wr ee “ Lox oak con ai ae 
in chronol : at differ- the manly fo : bi : 
dens of the rt et + arp school, F deg Spanish Courts | only with reference to the subjects he painted, 
ent periods 0 bh a certain type oF 
at the same epoch, had eac 
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THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE. 


. riods, 
and to bis mode of treating them, not to his | overlooked. The Greek drama displayed them | another kind. Between these two pe 
technical skill. His qualifications were not of a | too glaringly in the olden comedy, and Greek painting in the Low Countries - 
nature to fit him for the representation of what | sculpture embodied them in its fauns and de and affected imitations . 
is called “ Christian Art,” but they were not the | satyrs. An acute sense of beauty indeed gene- | masters, as exemplified in the w 
lena eminently characteristic of great painter. | rally softened the most disgusting features ; and 
Notwithstanding these deficiencies, as is observed | we might wish that Rubens had been oftener | li 
by Dr. Waagen, in his “Life” of the painter, | touched with the same scruples. We must take | poraries, - 

‘the stronger human passions and actions have | him, however, as he is; with all his technical | expressive principle | 

an intense interest for mankind. The animal | excellence, and with all the incomparable energy | genius than the inant 

energy of man, and the physical development of | and heartiness which animate his best works.” | then put forth, whatever 

=A ey are a part of that complex whole| To Rubens must be ascribed the glory of | skill might have been expended ee : 
w = tee call human nature, although they are | restoring the arts of his country to the pre- | is nothing if there be not breath 

not the most elevated If art is to represent | eminence they had reached under John and | spirit of life, and those 1m 


e attributes of our 


ee Sy Ca aneaaS ot be wholly | Hubert Van Eyck, though his excellence was of | it with th 
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PAINTED CEILING DECORATION, &c., 
IN ITALY. 





So great is the force of habit, that it seems now 
quite an understood rule with us, that, however 
elaborate or rich in colour may be the decora- 
tion of a room, as far as the four walls and the 
floor are concerned, the ceiling must nevertheless 
always be left a mere glaring white surface. 
Now a moment’s reflection must convince any 
person that this is a most absurd system, when 
thus carried to the extent of positive blankness ; 
doubtless the ceiling, especially in our low apart- 
ments and sunless clime, should be of such a 
general tone of colour as to reflect, rather than 
absorb, the light; and, so far, there is reason 
in the matter ; but, on the other hand, it must 
be allowed that the general harmony and 
ensemble of any system of room decoration is an 
important consideration, certainly not to be 
sacrificed to any mere custom or habit. Now it 
is not impossible to ornament a ceiling with the 
utmost taste, and in perfect harmony with the 
rest of the decorative system, and yet preserve 
the indispensable quality of lightsomeness ; in- 
deed, in all the best examples, especially in 
antique Arabesque, we see this problem perfectly 
solved; but there is another reason for this pecu- 
liar neglect of ceilings in England,—it is, that 
the upholsterer, or so called decorator, if he 
ever thinks of the ceiling at all, with a soul 
above whitewash, finds it a very awkward thing 
to deal with. He cannot, for instance, nail a 
sprawling scarlet and blue cabbage-rose bedizened 
carpet upon it; he cannot find any nice new 
pattern in paper hangings that would exactly 
suit ; indeed, the new patterns in that way almost 
all, now a days, run in straight lines, or column, 
as it is called, after the fashion of calico, which, 
to say the least, is particularly unsuitable for a 
ceiling. The plasterer, it is true, has a way of 
doing the thing ; he can run a cornice all round, 
as ugly and unsuitable as you please, with a 
clumsy rosette in the centre, admirably arranged 
so as to tumble perchance into the middle of the 
tea-table whenever some extra heavy brewer's 
dray, thundering along the street, shakes the frail 
building to its foundation. But what is the poor 
decorator to do! Paint a ceiling by hand? 
Alas ! for the man of graining and marbling, of 
whitewash and gilt moulding, if he do not in- 
stantly scout the idea as utterly heterodox and 
improper, he thinks in his despair of Rubens and 
Whitehall, or, perhaps, the cupola of St. Paul's, 
with sprawling gods and goddesses, apostles and 
cherubs bodiless, all rolling about in gusto 
grande. But this is not what we want; ceilings 
have been, and, indeed, are now every day being 
decorated, consistently and artistically, and, what 
is most essential, cheaply—but not in England. 
In France, Germany, on the Rhine, Switzerland, 
but, above all, in Italy, we everywhere meet with 
beautiful examples of modern painted arabesque 
ceilings, generally slight in execution, because 
inexpensive, yet from this very reason often pos- 
sessing in a superior degree that lightness and 
dexterity of manipulation which are essential 
requisites of the style. The accompanying sketch 
is from the ceiling of a bed-room in an inn at 
Bologna, and may be taken as a good example of 
the mode of decoration alluded to. The antique 
is the source from which the Italian decorator 
draws his inspiration, and the quick and dextrous 
manner of painting which we. see in the ancient 
wall pictures of Pompeii and Rome, although, 
perhaps, unconsciously, has been well imitated 
by the modern artist. This ceiling is executed 
in distemper, in the slightest and most expedi- 
tious manner ; indeed, great part of it is sten- 
cilled, a few dextrous touches upon the parts 
thus executed sufficing to give relief and effect 
to the ornament. The winged figure in the centre 
is very broadly and simply’ painted, in fact, 
simple even to rudeness ; the 

of the wings, drapery, &c., being made out by a 
few vigorous touchings and hatchings on the 
broad mat tints of the local colour. With respect 
to colour, the greater part of the composition is 
in secondary or tertiary tints, with here and 
there brilliant points and surfaces of pure 


features; feathers |- 


colour, which give pi 


and effect without | the local house- 
inducing heavin “? weve eae painter of Bologna, for such is 


ow, there is no reason | the status of the producer of the work in ques- 


why our working decorators should not very | tion, provided a taste for this kind of work 
soon do as much as has been accomplished by | once established in the country. A coume ef 
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study at our schools of design would soon give | while collections of engravings, &c., offer 
our workmen a sufficient knowledge of the con- | abundant sources of motives for imitation, set- 
ditions of ornament to enable them readily to | ting aside the power of invention which would 
execute simple arabesque designs of this kind, | soon follow the habit of copying and adapting 
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good examples. In merely technical qualities, | partment of house-painting and ornamentation, 
there are no difficulties but what might speedily Stencilled borders, diapers, &c., are in great 
be overcome by the workman habituated to | vogue in Italy, and are almost always in good 
the management of the brush in the higher de- | taste, being generally copied or adapted from 





fine examples or ornament in the churches and | woodwork or incised marbles of stalls, plinth, 
other public buildings of the country. Annexed | and tombstones, in the various churches of this 
is a series of ornaments of this kind from Venice, ay, so rich in architectural decoration. 

most of which are adaptations from the inlaid be original cut-paper models of these were 
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potent by the writer for a few zwanzigers, | cloister, was busily employed in tracing and 
the artist, a 








enerable old man, who, seated | cutting out a great variety of similar designs, for 
af his Little stall under the arcade of a deserted which he appeared to find a ready sale. Some 
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he antique and the Renaissance. They wil 

: found ~ contrast favourably with the general 
average of similar things in our own country ;— 
and why! Because, heretofore, our designers, 


i ight be greatly improved ; all, 
— wy mee a of originality, 
and show an evident familiarity on the part of 
the inventor with the best examples of ornament 
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alone, in this eclectic age, can result that refine- 


, ; ; ; ‘ful 
venti tive faculties, have had little | ment and delicate perception of the beautiful, 
senna condiiee an equal knowledge of | wanting which, the most masterly execution, and 
the great works of precedent times, from whence | the most striking originality, will only be labour 
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as if design were like the mending of shoes, or 
anything else mechanical, to be taught, secundum 


artem, in a given time, is an absurdity ; and that 
a variety of knowledge and a diversity of studies 


ing in no matter how great degree the 









in vain or ingenious ugliness. Let, however, 
our workmen and designers once understand 


and believe that ‘ nothing can come of nothing, 
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are ‘alone adequate with time and perseverance 
artistic spirit could be infused into our customary 


to this end, and we shall soon see the humblest 
utensil, the most modest apartment,adorned with | style of room-decoration ; and undeniable that in 
this particular we are far behind many conti- 


true taste and beauty. It is, in the meantime, 
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nental countries, We would not, indeed, pro- 
pose to supersede paper-hangings by stencilling ; | 


vadeed the former taterial offers too extensive 
® field for Art-manifestations, to be lightly dis- 
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pensed with ; but even here, we might profit by 
foreign example, by employing wall-papers in | 
systematic combination with freehand decora- 
tion, even at the expense of a little of that in 









apenmable neathess, primness, “ comfortable” 
quasi wly) look which everything English 
Ought, according to rule, to ran 


artistic element ; 
| will not much lo 


, possess, At 
rate, a! ee offers a hitherto thoens J.C, Rosixson, 
unoocu field for the introduction of the | Head Master, Government School 
Design, Hanley. 


and it is to be hoped that it 
nger be overlooked amongst us. 





THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


—_—— 


FoR many seasons past, our attention 
been annually directed at this period of 
year, to the state and position of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, as set forth in the report 
issued periodically by the council, who have 
recent] forwarded to us that for the year just 
concl At no former time within ‘our 
recollection have we found such subject for 
congratulation on the progress of this institutioy 
as = — statement now put forth. 

e matter noticed in the rt 
to the Exhibition of 1851, which provel, © 
point of attractiveness, an important step in 
advance of all its predecessors. The works 
of many of the members worthily sup 
their own reputation and that of the institution, 
and gratifying promise of future eminence was 
observable in the productions of several junior 
members of the profession. Throughout the 
whole season the galleries, during the day, 
continued to be visited by large numbers, and 
often by dense crowds; while during the portion 
of the season, when the gallery was thrown open 
in the evening, at a reduced rate of admission, 
for the accommodation of those unable to attend 
during the day, the masses attracted thither 
unmistakeably showed that such a source of 
intellectual gratification and rational enjoyment 
is already appreciated, and promises to become 
still more effective as a means of enlightening 
and refining the tastes of the working population. 
And here we cannot avoid repeating a wish, 
not for the second or third time expressed, that 
so liberal an act on the “y of the Scottish 
Academy were followed by the body whose 
seat of government is in Trafalgar Square. A 
principle which works profitably and pleasantly 
on the other side of the Tweed, cannot be less 
satisfactory in its results when operating here. 

The next subject to which reference is made 
in the report, relates to a legacy of 10002, 
bequeathed by the late Alexander Keith, Esq., 
of Dunottar, for the purpose of promoting the 
interests of science and the arts in Scotland. 
The trustees, Sir David Brewster, and Dr. Keith, 
of Edinburgh, under whose management this 
sum was placed, appropriated 600/. to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and 400/. to the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts, the interest of such 
sums, respectively, to be given as a prize for the 
most important discoveries or inventions com- 
municated to these societies. The printed 
report before us specifies the above amounts, but 
there is evidently an error somewhere, unless 
the property has been accumulating for a con- 
siderable time past, for they would swallow up 
the entire legacy, without any allowance for 
legacy duty ; and yet the paper goes on to state 
that the trustees offer the Scottish Academy of 
Painting, &c., the residue of this fund amounting 
to 2501, for a “Keith” medal, to be given 
annually, or biennially, to the most distinguished 
student in the schools of the academy. 

Mr. John Faed and Mr. Patric Park have been 
elected to fill the vacancies in the rank of 
academicians, occasioned by the deaths of the 
late president, Sir William Allan, R.A., and 
Mr. David Scott. Mr. Francis Grant, R.A., has 
also resigned. 

There are only one or two other matters to 
which we find it necessary to advert, and these 
will record further instances of Scottish Art 
liberality. The first is an offer, which has been 
accepted by all concerned, on the part of Sir J. 
Watson Gordon, R.A., the president, to Bight 
gratuitously, whole length portraits of the ht 
Hon. A. Rutherfurd, the Lord Advocate, Lord 
Cockburn, and Sir W. G. Craig, M.P., for their 
eminent services to the academy and the cause 
of Art in Scotland: the pictures to be preserved 
in the collection belonging to the institutiou. 
The other is a commission, given by the members 
of the academy to their president for a portrait 
of Sir W. Johnston, the Lord Provost, for his 
able support in the House of Commons, when 
the question of a public grant was \ ’ 
and for other aids promptly and efficiently 
rendered to the interests of the academy. This 
picture is also to be placed in their gallery, to 
which the whole four will forma valuable addition. 
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PROFESSOR MUCKE, OF DUSSELDORF 


Engraved by Mason Jackson. 
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EXAMPLES OF GERMAN ARTISTS. 
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PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


wITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
¥. W, FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


CHERTSEY AND ITs NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


THE DWELLING OF THOMAS DAY. 


) HOROUGHLY to appre- 
ciate England the 
stranger must leave 
its mighty Babylon ; 
—to understand the 
rich treasures of her 
actual beauty, he 
must quit the iron- 
shod highways of 

) her traffic, and away, from 
even her country towns, 
into her villages ; abandon 
himself, heedless of the 
passing hours, to the won- 

derful fertility and loveliness of her bye 
lanes, her high and fragrant hedge-rows, 
her unrivalled parks, timbered with gigantic 


trees, and clothed in tints of ever-varying | 


underwood. He must sit beneath the shadows 
of her church steeples, when the bells are 
ceasing to chime for morning service, and 
the sons and daughters of the village crowd 
to render the homage of consecrated prayer 
to the Almighty: he must inhale the rich 
perfume of her cottage gardens ; he must 
survey the swelling and folding hills, the placid 
and fertilising rivers; he must loiter, again and 
again, in her lanes, creeping close to the hedges 
to permit the richly-laden waggons to pass on ; | 
he must pause beside the entrances of her | 
suburban villas,—and, stranger that he is! 
wonder at the marvellous order, and regularity, | 
and neatness of every arrangement ; seeing 
that flowers grow, and turf is levelled, and 
arbours are twined as they are in no other 
country of the world: so that hill and dale, 
wood and park and field, castle and cottage, 
look one universal garden, where tillage seems | 
asa garlanded pastime, and the wildest luxuri- 
ance of nature is tempered—perhaps too much 
tempered—into beauty. 

In Scotland—stern, rigid, right-hearted Scot- 
land—mountains, and streams, and lakes, and 
magnificent rocky passes abound; but there is 
little richness to repose upon, little that gives | 
assurance of the abounding, overflowing pros- | 
perity of England,—too little, for our taste, of | 
the garden-like aspect, so suggestive of home | 
and home delights. In depopulated Ireland | 
there are the unfilled outlines of everything great 
and nothing accomplished,—except by nature ; 
the amazing fertility of the soil contrasting 

nfully with careless farming and ruined 

cabins.” The bewildering beauty of Killarney 
and the loveliness of the county Wicklow, steep 
the soul in sadness, because of the misery that 
clothes a fine cordial-hearted people in rags, and 
the unfortunate policy which still trails them 
through the “slough of despond” in which so | 
many have perished: thus our spirits are | 
blighted, and our sense of the beautiful is dulled | 
by sorrow for sufferings we cannot alleviate. | 

How our English hearts rejoice when we pass the 
liquid barrier of our seagirt isle, into the fertile, 
eaceful, rich, and glowing beauty of dear old 
sugland ! How do we gladden at the reality of 
our return nome! How we joy in the noble 
trees, the park-like meadows, the delicious lanes 
and hedge-rows,—theabundance of rural delights, 
pe = — _~ @ thousand times the 

»yment we derive i vol i 
the “ mere country.” rom any foreign travel in 











© overpowering and wonder-working pro- 


vincial cities of England—filling 5 i 

magnitude of their utilities afford go te 
matter for the philosopher and the “ man of 
business ;” but for ourselves, we love the pastoral 
employments of England, we shun the power- 
loom, the railroad, and the steam-engine, and 


when we desire enjoyment we seek it 
“In cool grot and mossy cell,” 


by dimpled brooks, where, through the wood. 
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land lacings ot the trees, the blue arch of heaven 

reminds us of a future home, and the sun- 

beams, as they dapple the rich sward beneath, 
tell of bright pathways to eternity. 





a 


Of late, the world has given itself 
and body, as it were, to railway travelling = 
cannot project a journey of twenty miles without 
inquiries as to the “ next station,” and an imme. 








KITCHEN IN ALMNER’S BARN. 


diate reference, not to the county map, but the 
almost unintelligible almanac of the railway, 
more perplexing in its “ups” and “downs” 
than the most intricate rule in algebra; but 


LODGE GATE, 


of posting; we are content to stop alike at 
the most convenient, or inconvenient distances 
from our object, provided we stop at a “ station.” 
We give our freedom, our comfort, our WILL in 


ANNINGSLBY, 


which we regard, nevertheless, as an oracle, 
regulating our movements and our time thereby. 
We make no appeal from the laws of the 


; Steam-king; we relinquish the independence 
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all matters of movement to the despot Steam ! 
We only use our horses to pay visits, and our 

i as make-shifts—“ where there is no 
train!” We submit our motives to the loco 
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motive, and yield us, a willing sacrifice, in helpless | i i ough 
: y . pless | terminates, as we have said, peacefully eno 
<n multitudes, to the wholesale traffickers in | at Chasen 3 it arrives at us shady terminus 
Ha, vil ay lan | in anything but an ostentatious manner, a 
‘ppuy for us, our little innocent railroad | to confess a truth, has made our tardy carriers 
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wondrous civil, and reduced the price of coal, 
—it leaves us plenty of highways and byeways, 
it has not displaced an inch of the old abbey 
meadows, or interfered with the sacred groves 
of St. Anne’s Hill. It seems, as we have before 
said, rather ashamed of disturbing our rural 
ways at all, seeing it has so very little to do; 
its puffs are reduced to sighs, and its whole 
bearing is really so unobtrusive that we scarcely 
object to its neighbourhood, and if it were 
drawn by a horse instead of an engine, we 
believe it might even look in keeping with the 
crowned head of St. George’s Hill and the mimic 
pine forest, through which, when detached from 
its parent train, it creeps along its own particular 
“siding” from the Weybridge Station, Leaving 
it, therefore, in peace, we proceed musingly on 
this our pilgrimage towards THE DWELLING OF 
THomas Day. 

Thomas Day ! the eccentric and accomplished 
author of “ Sandford and Merton,” the friend of 
Lovell Edgeworth,—Thomas Day, .who planted 
the dark woods of Anningsley, which sweep 
round the bend of Timber Hill, skirting the 
wild village of Brocks, the still wilder 
common of Woking, and separated only by 
the hill from the Saxon holding of Ottershaw! 
We take the lower road of St. Anne's Hill, 
fringed as it is with laurels and over-hanging 
shrubs; and ever and anon a peep at a grotto, a 
temple, or an undulating lawn realises Arcadia. 
Away rapidly, yet without the assistance of 
steam, through a road shaded by picturesque 
trees, and commanding a view of Fox's Hills, 
until we come to a railing, inclosing a modern 
Elizabethan cottage, suggestive of far more 
comfort than belonged to the period. The 
name— Almner’s Barns—reminds us of the 
appropriation of the estate to the almoners of 
Chertsey Abbey, becoming, in progress of time, 
vested in the crown at the period of the sup- 
pression of religious houses. Tradition says 
that for a long, long time, this estate was occu- 
pied by the Wapshott family, both as tenants to 
the abbots of Chertsey, and to the crown ; the 
same tradition, leaning to the marvellous, de- 
clares that these old heritors of the soil had 
continued to cultivate the same spot of earth 
from generation to generation, ever since the 
reign of Alfred, by whom the farm on which 
they resided was granted to Reginald Wapshott, 
their ancestor. This is a curious legend in farm 
history : tradition moreover adds that the an- 
cestor of the Wapshotts was standard-bearer to 
Alfred, but turned his sword into a ploughshare, 
and became a farmer. There is, we are told, 
abundant proof that for at least five hundred 
years the Wapshotts rented this property, but 
during the period that the crown estates in 
Chertsey were held by his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, the rental of Almner’s Barns 
was considerably increased ; and, after a heart- 
breaking struggle to retain the farm of his 
ancestors, the last of this humble but time- 
honoured family, resigned what he felt he could 
not profitably or honestly retain. It is exceed- 
ingly interesting to converse with the aged, but 
clear-headed and firm-hearted man—the repre- 
sentative of the ancient yeoman-farmer race— 
who still resides in our pensive little town 
of Chertsey ; he is an admirable specimen of 
the hale old English farmer, who guided his own 
plough and gloried in his teem. He speaks 
freely of his long and lost inheritance, and 
believes that his ancestor was warrener, not 
armour-bearer, to Alfred. 

Heargues “that none of his descendants were in- 
clined to cultivate the art of war, but that all were 
peace-loving, industrious farmers, and that if their 
ancestors had been war-like, the war spirit would 
have descended to some among them.” At all 
events, whether the story of the standard be true 
or not, it is certain that the same family has 
occupied the same farm for several hundred 
years—never above, and never below, the rank 
of yeomen-farmers. 
was remarkable that his father died the very 
day they received notice to leave Almner’s 
Barns, “which,” he added, “was a most 
happy change for him, as he continually said 
the government would never turn the family 
out :” adding, “but I knew better.” The measure 
was very unpopular in the neighbourhood 
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Mr. Wapshott told us it [ 





where the Wapshotts were much respected.* 
England of late has deserted ancestral for Mam- 
mon worship, but this fine intelligent old man is 
still a subject of interest and an object of great 
respect in his native district. 

He tells us there has long been a saying 
in Surrey that no Wapshott was ever very 
rich or very poor, and that he, the last of his 
race, will go to the grave in strict fulfillment 
of the e. He dwells upon his ancestors 
fondness for field sports—it may be they were 
too fond of them, and maintained large hospi- 
tality in a warm country fashion, dining and 
supping as they did on a long oak table, the 
servants “below the salt,” the farmer's famil 
and friends at the upper end, and that concluded, 
they assembled within the walls of the great 
chimney which is still, as you see, in a degree 
preserved at Almner’s Barns; and while the 
mistress and her daughters spun or worked, and 
the servants were busied according to the 
season, the my | was sung, the story told, and 
the events of the neighbourhood talked over. 
We cannot but think it melancholy that these 
old heritors have passed for ever from their 
holding ; it is the going out of a singular race, 
the extinguishing of a great fact in rural history; 
and shining and pleasant as Almner’s Barns 
looks now, and though we wish all good to its 
present possessor, we regret that it has passed 
into his hands. 

Leaving Almner’s Barns we turn up “ Hardwick 
Court Lane,” passing several tangled-looking 
cottages, and the green where once a fair was 
held; (after the lapse of twenty years, forgotten ! 
with all its revels, its buying and selling, and 
cheating and winning, as if it had never been !) 
this pretty lane brings us out opposite the noble 
park of Botleys—the finely built and richly 
wooded seat of Robert Gosling, Esq.—which we 
skirt, shaded by its umbrageous trees on one 
side, and those of Bretlands on the other, 
and leaving the tiny villa of Marylands to 
the right. On, along this wide and well-kept 
road, until we arrive at the old Saxon village 
of Ottershaw; on—and up Timber Hill, 
pausing on its summit to inhale the pure 
fresh breeze, and take in, at a glance, the 
beauty and variety of the surrounding country. 
To the left, crouching beneath the shelter 
of the pine wood, is the lodge and gate 
of AnNINGSLEY, and the enjoyment of a wild 
wood drive is indeed refreshing, when, however 
high and hot the sun, the shadows of those 
perfumed trees lie closely upon beds of moss and 
waves of fern and heather. 

What a delicious wood it is! wild and wan- 
dering—untrimmed and prodigal of its own 
peculiar beauty; such deep-toned red-brown 
stems to the lofty firs, whose dark green spines 
mat above our heads, where the summer breeze 
makes such reed-like music that we could fancy 
it the court of Pan himself. We hear the 
bleating of the lambs in the far-off meadows, 
and the soft tinkling of the sheep-bell; the 
whistle of the blackbird, the loud daring song 
of the missel-thrush, and the soft whispering 
“coo” of the little brown, dove,—“ Brown 


* A newspaper of the period just before the Wapshotts 
compulsory flitting from their inheritance, gave the 
following sketch of this “farming family :”—“In the 
parish of Thorpe, between Chertsey and Egham, there 
resides a family, the most ancient perhaps in Europe, 
though by no means the most conspicuous. 

“While disease, the sword, and sometimes the gallows 
or the guillotine, have reduced or extinguished so many 
families, while the revolutions in human affairs have 
elevated some, and sunk others in obscurity, through all 
the vicissitudes of Church and State, the peaceful family 
of Wapshott has continued to cultivate the same spot of 
earth, ever since the time of king Alfred. The storms 
which swept away such multitudes during the contests of 
York and Lancaster, passed harmless over this obscure 
dwelling. The Saxon, Danish, or Norman conquests, 
affected them not, and every king, from Alfred to George 
IIL., inclusive, may see the same space of a few acres, 
freely yielding its produce to the laborous hands of a 
Wapshott. 

“This family neyer experienced any elevation, and 
its humility is such as to exempt it from danger of 
depression. * * * ® The pride of ancestry, which 
swells in the bosom of a Courtenay, a Howard, or a Russell, 
is unknown to the lowly bosom of a Wapshott, whose 
blood flows on in an uncontaminated stream from the 
remotest ages :—he tills the same land that was ploughed 
by his grandfathers, and then sinks into the same grave. 


‘ Doomed to the spot on which he grew, 
He seeks his native bed.’”’ 











,” as the boys call her. The insect world 
revel in this shady place,—the stag-beetle and 
the greedy dragon-fly are of enormous size, and 
wood-lizards and stony-eyed frogs rove among 
the moss, while the “game” rustle about the 
spiral fern. We remember, last spring, seeing 
es of firtrees—shorn of their boughs — 

eaped outside the gates, and we trembled lest 
the wood had been despoiled of its greatest 
beauty,— “ cleared,” or “ trimmed,” or “ un- 
tangled,”—but no, the hand of the spoiler had 
not impaired the character of the dark woods of 
Anningsley, and the only regret we feel is when 
they are left behind, and we reach a short tract 
of cultivated land through which the drive 
passes to the house." 

The house, we can hardly tell how, looks put 
away in a corner, though there is no corner to 
put it in; but it is exactly the sort of house we 
should have imagined Mr. Day, in his eccentricity, 
would have desired. Something shy and myste- 
rious, commodious and unpretending ; peeping, 
rather than looking, at the wild solitary world 
.beyond, and loving uncultivated, rather than 

tivated, nature,—even at the time that his 
fine mind and benevolent heart were acting 
together for the good of present and future 
generations. 

Some years ago it was our privilege, while 
visiting Edgeworthstown, to hear much of this 
sin man, from Maria Edgeworth, who loved 
to speak of her father’s friends. It was pleasant 
to hear her talk of the author of “ Sandford and 
Merton,” as she talked of every one, developing 
a character in a sentence, and touching the 
foibles of humanity with rays of her own light 
and good nature until they almost brightened 
into perfections. Much of her power and innate 
cheerfulness she inherited from her father, who, 
though very different from Mr. Day, was his 
chosen friend from the time when Mr. Edge- 
worth was pursuing his mingled path of philo- 
sophy, amusement, and mechanics, at Hare Hatch, 
where Mr. Day, who then lived with his father 
and mother at Bear Hill,in Berkshire, called upon 
him and sought his acquaintance.t “To the day 
of his death,” Mr. Edgeworth has written, and 
the characters are well drawn, “we continued 
to live in the most intimate and unvarying 
friendship,—a friendship founded upon mutual 
esteem, between persons of tastes, habits, pur- 
suits, manners, and connections totally opposite. 
A love of knowledge and a freedom from that 
admiration of splendour which dazzles and en- 
slaves mankind, were the only essential points 
in which we entirely agreed. Mr. Day was 
grave, and of a melancholy temperament; I, 
gay, and full of ‘constitutional joy. Mr. Day 
was not a man of strong passions; I was. He 
delighted, even in the company of women, to 
descant on the evils brought upon mankind by 
love; and yet he could not avoid frequently 
tempting his fate, and what was still more ex- 
traordinary, he expected, that with a person 
neither formed by nature, nor cultivated (at 
that time) by art, to please, he should win some 
female wiser than the rest of her sex, who should 
feel for him the most romantic and everlasting 
attachment,—a paragon !—who should forget 
the follies and vanities of her sex for him—who 

‘Should go clad like our maidens in grey, 


” 


And live in a cottage on love. 


Mr. Edgworth says that Mr. Day's exterior 
was not prepossessing: “ He seldom combed his 
raven locks, though he was remarkably fond of 
washing in the stream.” Gentlemen seldom 
agree with ladies in their estimates of manly 








* At the time when Mr. Day purchased this estate, 
there were at least 20,000 acres of land lying waste in its 
immediate vicinity. It lies about three miles south of 
Chertsey, but the district was as little visited, and the 
people as ignorant as if in the wilds of the New Forest. 
It was among such unpropitious circumstances the phi- 
losopher seated himself to improve the soil and its 
inhabitants. 

t Day was born, in 1748, in Wellclose-square, London, 
and received the first rudiments of his education at the 
Charter-house, completing his acquirements at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. He studied for the law, and was 
called to the bar, but the pursuit was ungenial to his 
tastes, and his fortune being ample, he studied to indulge 
it by a connection with the first literary men of the day, 
in whose friendship and correspondence he found the 
greatest pleasure, and to one of whom— Rousseau—he 


dedicated his “ Dying Negro.” 
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— Day's portrait decidedly 
weer be —— -* a of self-esteem, which 
ee bee a prominent organ in Mr. 
Edgeworth's development, was evidently defi- 
cient in that of Mr. Day ; he doubted his own 
success, and consequently did not succeed. — 
matrimonial views were a strange mingling 0 
sacrifice and selfishness. Mr. Edgeworth states, 
that “for an object which should resemble the 
image of his fan , he could give up fortune, 
fame, life,—everything but virtue; but he ex- 

the lady to do the same, to yield up to his 
~ habits, and even tastes, down to the selection 
of a glove or a ribbon. Love will do this, 
and rhore, spontaneously ; but love is impatient 
of dictation. He attached himself to Mr. Edge- 
worth’s sister, but the lady was not to be in- 
treated, and, after this isappointment,—the 
herald of others,—Mr. Day put in practice a 
scheme which had long occurred to his imagina- 
tion ; he resolved to rear up two girls as equally 
as possible, under his own eye, hoping they 
might be friends in childhood, and that before 
they grew to be women he might be able to 
decide which of them would be most agreeable 
to himself as a wife. The first selected was a | 
beautiful orphan child, from the orphan school 
at Shrewsbury, whom he called Sabrina Sydney ; | 
he then took another from the Foundling Hos- 
pital in London, whom he called Lucretia. 
He first placed these wards at a widow's 
house, in some court near Chancery Lane, and 
immediately applied himself to their education, 
For our own part, we think the plan might have | 
sueceeded had they been younger, but they were | 
eleven and twelve years old, and, of course, their 
feelings and habits were already, in a great 
degree, formed. His romantic scheme occasioned | 
inguiry and curiosity; to avoid both, he deter- | 
mined to take them to France, where, as they | 
were perfectly unacquainted with the language, | 
their minds would be more under his control. | 
He resided some time at Avignon. Whatever 
surprise his mode of life or opinions might have 
excited, his simplicity and purity of conduct, his 
strict morality, uncommon generosity, and ex- 
cellent understanding, removed. He entertained 
an unconquerable borror of the empire of fashion 
over the minds of women: simplicity, perfect | 
innocence, and attachment to himself, were the | 
only qualifications at that time which he seemed | 
to desire in a wife; he was Rousseau-mad, but 
afterwards recanted the opinions he had en- | 
deavoured to practise. After the lapse of a few | 
months he returned to England and parted with | 
Lucretia, finding her either stupid or unwilling | 
to learn, or unlearn, what he desired. He gave 
her three or four hundred pounds, placed her | 
under proper protection, and, after a time, she | 
married some small shopkeeper in London. 

Everyone who knew Mr. Day was desirous of | 
seeing how the second part of this philosophic | 


romance would terminate. Sabrina was most 
engaging and amiable; her guardian took a 
pleasant house at Stow Hill, near Lichfield, and | 
steadily pursued his plan. All the ladies of the | 
neighbourhood took notice of the girl, and attri- 
buted only the most honourable motives to Mr. | 
Day. There he first met Honora Sueyd, whose 
personal and mental charms, developed beneath | 
the loving care of the poet, Anna Seward, and her | 
accomplished family, had power toattract theaffec- | 
tions of three distinguished men,—Major Andre 
Thomas Day, and Richard Lovel Edgeworth . 
subsequently Honora became the wife of the 
latter, but not until after Major Andre's de- 
parture for America, and it is doubtful if she 
ever responded to the affection which the un- 
fortunate officer felt for her to the last hour of 


monody on his de iss Seward’ 
Babrins, failing to wh cae dans re 
he at last placed her at a school ; she was wilful 
perhaps, touching the colour of a ribbon, or the 
eranging of her hair, and his feeling towards 
for her with ony AS fm 
her friend until his deaths’ “"" "emained 
Perhaps Mr. Day's new-foun 
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much to do with his final rejection 
of Sabrina ; he offered this beautiful woman his 
hand, in a voluminous letter, telling her honestly 
what he expected, which men seldom do until 
after marriage. He was next led captive by the 
charms of Elizabeth Sneyd, a younger sister of 
the conquering Honora; but again his want of 
selfesteem overthrew his wooing ; he absolutely 
went to France, and, in the simplicity and 
gravity of his heart, determined 


(“Such is the power of mighty Love,”) 


to cultivate those graces which he despised, in 


| the hope they would aid his course of love. 


Mr. Edgeworth says, in his Memoirs, “It was 
astonishing to behold the energy with which he 
persevered in these pursuits. I have seen him 
stand between two boards, which reached higher 
than his knees, from a desire to make them 
straight ; these boards were adjusted with screws, 
but the serewing was in vain. I could not help 
pitying my philosophic friend pent up in durance 
vile, for hours together, with his feet in the 
stocks, a book in his hand, and contempt in his 
heart.” i 

And yet, after all this martyrdom, besides 
“doing” dancing, and fencing, and riding, on 
his return he was refused by the fair Elizabeth. 
Surely any loving, wise, woman could have 
been happy with—and, as the phrase goes, 
“managed”—such a man. A man who has suffi- 
cient honesty to talk common sense to a woman 
before marriage, pays the highest possible com- 
pliment to her intellect, and proves that he 
desires her friendship and companionship as well 
as her love. Mr. Day talked loudly of man’s 
prerogative; simply because he felt the kindliness 
of his own nature, he feared he should yield 
too much, be too heavily bound by the chains 
he sought. At last, and after, in a right noble 
hearted manner, promoting his friend Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth’s marriage with Honora Sneyd, 
Mr. Day was united to Miss Milnes, of Wakefield, 


| in Yorkshire ; a lady of charity and benevolence 


as unbounded as his own; and the only objection 
he ever made to this accomplished lady, was, 
that she possessed a large fortune! No wonder 
that Thomas Day, the author of “Sandford and 
Merton,” should be called “ eccentric.” 

Maria Edgeworth said Mr. Day “talked like 
a book,” and she believed (to use her own ex- 
pression) “ that he always thought in the same 
full-dress style.” He wrote as fast as his pen 
could move ; this arose from the early care he had 
bestowed upon his native language. His poem 
of the “Dying Negro” was in advance of our 
abolition of the slave trade; and it is believed 
that Doctor Darwin wrote more than one of the 
stanzas in that touching poem. The history of 
his authorship of “Sandford and Merton” was 
bound up with the Edgeworths. 

Mr. Edgeworth and his charming wife, Honora, 
felt the lack of a particular class of books to 
follow “Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons,” and com- 
menced, without any intention of publication, 
the first part of “ Harry and Lucy, or Practical 
Education,” as it was called in the title-page to 
the first copies, printed literally for their own 
l Mr. Day, much pleased with Mr. 
Edgeworth’s plan, offered to assist him, and, 
with this intention, began “Sandford and Merton,” 
which was first designed as a short story to be 
inserted in “Harry and Lucy.” 

The illness and death of Mrs. Honora Edge- 
worth interrupted the progress of the little 
volume, and Mr. Edgeworth, for a long time, 


| could not endure to think of what her loss had 


rendered so painful. Meanwhile, Mr. Day wrote 
on rapidly, and finished, and published, his 
delightful book. While this floated on the full 
| tide of popularity,—for a period of twen years, 
| or more,—“ Harry and Lucy” remain perdu 

at Edgeworthstown. Miss Edgeworth used to 

say that all her dear father’s literary ambition 
was for her, and that he at last gave her the first 
part of “Harry and Lucy” for a portion of her 

Early Lessons.” Well for the world was it that 
he did so ! 

We have heard that Mr 
rs 1 pom and Merton,” 
and some political tracts he wrote, of far higher 
consequence. But while they are forgotten, the 

right story-book of our own childhood will 
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Day underrated 
and fancied his poems, 
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‘and Merton” next to the author of “ Early 
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endure ; and were it “got up” in ; 
fashion now, and republished, vith a ro — 
and the illustrations it 80 frequently emu’ 
its popularity would revive, and it wo 2 
welcomed wherever the highest and best - 
ments of our moral nature are cultivated, — 

It was deeply interesting, while driving through 
the very wood at Anningsley, which, in 1789 
Mr. Day was occupied in planting, to read one 
of his letters to Mr. Edgeworth, where he ae 
fesses, nearly at the commencement, that Ae 
out of pocket 300/. a-year by his farm! He ~ 
the soil he has taken is barren,—*the mee 
—— barren in England,” —adding, «] 
consider the pleasure of everything to lie in the 
pursuit, and, therefore, while I am contented 
with the conveniences I enjoy, it is a matter of 
indifference whether I am five, or twenty years 
in completing my intended plans. I have, besides, 
another very material reason, which is that it 
— me to employ the poor.” This last eon. 
sideration was ever uppermost in his mind: w; 
all his escentsiclty and effected enaaes an 
nature was essentially benevolent, brave, and 
thoroughly independent. While he fancied him. 
self a misanthrope, he was exerting his time 
and faculties, and expending an ample fortune, 
for beneficent purposes, relieving, to the utmost 
of his power, all the wants of his fellow-creatures, 
Some one has said, that whoever plants a tree is 
a patriot ; although Mr. Day's marriage was un- 
blessed—or unplagued—with children, he de 
lighted in planting those beautiful woods for 
ssme future inheritor of the stubborn land. 

It may be that our quotations seem somewhat 
—— — = —— one who, in that 
ike his friend Ric Lovell Ww was 
singularly in advance of his tS our 
childhood we revered the author of “Sandford 


Lessons,” and never pass beneath the trees he 
planted without the memory of old feelings 
creeping into our very heart. Amongst many 
blessings we thank Gop that he keeps our 
“memory green,” and that our enthusiasm is as 
genuine as when we first trembled with reverence 
in the presence of some of those great thinkers 
whom we hope to meet HEREAFTER. Anningsley, 
with its varied shadows and mysterious woods, 
is to us a place of deep interest. Though itis 
difficult to identify the rooms which: were, or 
were not, occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Day, the 
house and land have not departed from the family.* 
The joyful voices of happy children echo through 
the woods, and tempt one almost to forget thaton 
the confines of that very wood the author and 
philosopher breathed his last, on the 28th of 
September, 1789. His death is but another lesson 
of the uncertainty of life, which we too often 
calculate on, as if it were eternity. Mr. Day held 
a theory that whenever horses were vicious or 
unruly it was simply because they had been 
ener treated. Having reared a favourite foal, 
he determined to “break it” himself; he mounted 
the colt, but his horsemanship was not sufficiently 
good to enable kim to keep his seat, when the 
animal plunged, and eventually threw him, and 
struck him with his heels so severe a blow on 
his head that it terminated his existence.t 

Mrs. Day was inconsolable; she loved her 

husband with all the enthusiasm of young 10 
mance ; never was there a more devoted wil 
She loved sufficiently to forget his peculiarities 
in her admiration of his virtues ; and she placed 
the following epitaph over his remains, im Har. 
grave Church, Berkshire. The epitaph had been 
written by Mr. Day for the monument ofa 

but it was well applied to himself :— 

“ Beyond the reach of time, or fortune's power, 
Remain cold stone, remain, and mark the hour, 
When all the noblest gifts which heaven ere gave, 
Were centred in a dark untimely grave! 

Oh! taught on Reason’s boldest wings to rise 
And catch each glimmering of the open skies! 
Oh gentle bosom! oh unsullied mind! 

Oh, friend of truth, to virtue, to mankind! 


Thy dear remains we trust to this sad shrine, 
Secure to feel no second loss like thine. 


* The present owner of Anningsley is —~ gong 
occurred when 





Norton, in right of his wife the grand-niece 

+ The accident was the more sad, as it Mbich be 
Day was paying an act of affectionate — resided 
never omitted, a visit to his aged mother. and be was 
at Bear Hill, near Wargrave, in Berkshire, and he 
on his journey thither when his horse threw 24, 
died on the spot. 
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_ON WOODS USED FOR ORNAMENT 
‘AND PURPOSES OF ART, 





Il. WOODS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS IN. THE 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. CONIFER. 


Tue forests of the colder and temperate 
provinces of the Old World, as well as those 
of corresponding regions in America, are 
everywhere very similar in physiognomy, 
being composed either of coniferous trees, 
of which the pine, the lareh, and tlie fir 
are characteristic examples; or of dicoty- 
ledonous trees, among which the amenta- 
ceous kinds are especially conspicuous, The 
timber they furnish is of great valye for 
useful purposes, and, among the numerous 
varieties in which they abound, are several 
yielding highly ornamental woods. They 
want, however, the rich, brilliant; and im- 
tense colouring of tropical woods, and are, 
for the most part, modest in hue, though 
not the less beautiful for the quakerism of 
their tinting. In reviewing them, we shall 
first take note of the coniferous exogens, 
and their associate gymnosperms. 

Among the foremost, perhaps first in the 
list of European ornamental woods, stands 
the yew. This venerable and picturesque 
tree is a native of most parts of Europe. “It 
is the Taxus baccata of botanists, and is re- 
presented in North America by the very 
similar 7’axrus canadensis ; by some they have 
been regarded as forms of the same species. 
The wood is close and fine in the grain— 
hard and compact; it is exceedingly durable, 
indeed incorruptible, and capable of taking 
whe: polish. The colour of the heart- 
w is rich orange-red, deepening into 
dark brown, contrasting with the rather 
scanty white sap-wood: elegantly veined 
and marbled portions may be taken from 
the branching regions of the trunk and 
roots. The sapwood may be stained so as 
to resemble ebony. Furniture of exquisite 
beauty has been constructed of yew-wood ; 
indeed it is admirably adapted for fancy 
cabinet-work, either in mass, or inlaid as 
veneers : the supply is said, however, to be 
insufficient. The most famous use to which 
the wood of yew has been applied is the 
making of bows ; and every archer holds it 
traditionally, if not actually in honour. 
Foreign woods have, in a great measure, 
supplanted it for this purpose. 

ss worthy of even a more extended 
fame is the cedar, a native of the warmer 
temperate mountainous regions of. Asia. 
The celebrity of the cedar of Lebanon dates 
from a very high antiquity; and the re- 
puted value of its timber for ornamental 
and cabinet purposes, has been placed on 
reeord from very ancient times. Either, 
however, more coniferous trees than one 
have been ineluded under the popular 
appellation—or the qualities of the wood 
have sadly degenerated, for that of the ex- 
isting cedar of Lebanon is by no means re- 
markable for beauty, durability, orsweetness 
of odour, all of which properties were pre- 
eminently ascribed to it. e tree itself is 
as grand as ever ; one of the most majestic 
of arborescent elements in the landscape, 
and truly worthy of the favour with which 
artists of all ages have it. Solomon 
is stated to have canlieed ts above all 
vary a the — ion of the 
emple at Je em: and Egyptian kings 
and Roman emperors are reported to have 
constructed their proudest ships of its 
timber. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus 
was chiefly constructed of cedar; and that 
most venerable of heathen images, the 
Diana of Seguntum, mentioned by Pliny, 
was a cedar statue. Virgil, Horace, and 


It isa ra 


“others voy f therold classical poets, allude 
to its value foi pases malice ais 
Nevertheless, “wood, such as we now 
know it, is not. one to choose for carving 
or house-construction. It is very light 
and ngy, of a reddish-white colour 
scented like ordinary pine, and not at all 
durable. It is possible that other kinds 
of coniferous trees were confounded by 
the ancients with the tree cedar; and-that 
Solomon, good botanist as he claimed to 
be; did not condescend to draw distinc- 
tions between species, and was content to 
reckon all the members of a genus, or 
even of nearly allied genera, as one. The 
Himalayan deodar, a tree very closély 
related to the cedar of Lebanon, reall 
possesses all the good qualities for whi 
the latter has been so long celebrated. 
Travellers in the East, in writing about 
cedars, . often confound various kinds of 
arborescent juniper under that name. The 
cedar-wood, sometimes used for the making 
of drawers in cabinets, and familiar in the 
shape of pencils, is the product of an Ameri- 
can species of juniper, the best quality being 
that furnished by the Bermu juniper- 
tree ; a less valued sort is yielded by the 
Juniperus virgineana, a native of the Atlan- 
tie United States, south of Lake Champlain. 
tree, some thirty feet or so 
high, growing on dry rocky hills, In both 
these pencil-eedars, it is the heart-wood 
which possesses the desired colour and 
qualities. Our native Juniper, though but 
a shrub, produces a wood of worthy quality 
could it be obtained of sufficient dimension 
and quantity. Its colour is yellowish brown, 
often beautifully veined ; it gives out an 
aromatic odour. It is sometimes used for 
turning ; cups are occasionally made from 
it, and walking-sticks. The wood of the 
Cypress was much used by the ancients for 
ornamental furniture, especially in Greece, 
where that beautiful tree is indigenous, It 
is among the most durable of all woods. 
The numerous race of pines and firs for 
the most part are more useful than orna- 
mental, so far as their timber is concerned. 
Some of them, however, afford wood with 
many desirable qualities for furniture mak- 
ing. The stately spruce, that constitutes so 
fine an element in the scenery of Northern 
Europe, and rears its tapering trunk to the 
height of 150 feet and more, supplies a light 
and fine-grained wood, easy to work in every 
direction, and capable equally of taking a 
high polish, or a black stain. It isa 
wood to bear gilding, and, from the facility 
with which it may glued, is much used 
for lining furniture, and in the construction 
of musical instruments, Though presenting 


no depth of colour, when polished and var- 
nished it is highly ornamental, and in Nor- 
way and Sw 


en I have seen “— Brew 
and effective household furniture of all sorts 
made of it. The wood of the larch, a native 
of the mountain ranges of Central Europe, 
is similarly used with like effect. It is ofa 
yellowish or reddish hue, very strong, 
durable, and close-grained. It takes a hig 
ish, and has the great advantage over 
spruce wood in being free from knots, Ever 
since the days of the ancient Romans, it has 
been used in the Arts, for the making of 
and palettes. Another Alpine tree, 
Pinus cembra, a native of the highest 
regions of pines, and among the most soar- 
ing of its tribe, living-at heights of 5 and 
6000-feet above the-sea, furnishes a very 
durable, fine-grained, and: easily-worked 
wood, remarkable for fragrance, which it 
retains for centuries, much to the annoyance 
of bugs and moths, pestilent creatures that 
have an unconquerable antipathy to its 
neighbourhood. The colour of its heart- 








wood, which is valuable for is 
a pleasant light brown. The facility with 
which it can be tarved has led to its use 
among the shepherds of Switzerland and 
the Tyrol, who cut it into ornaments ; the 
little ‘figures, houses, &c., so often brought 
as curiosities from those countries, are very 
Sees cut out of the wood of Pinus 
.. In the United States of America, 
the wood of the Weymouth or white. pine, 
Pinus strobus of botanists, a tree of majestic 
dimensions, which has been known to tower 
even to the height of 250 feet and more, is 
used for furniture making. The specific 
qevity of its wood is said to be less than 
that of any other, except Lombardy poplar. 
In consequence of its altitude, bulk, and 
straightness, it yields timber of greater size 
than is furnished by any other soft-wooded 
tree. When varnished, its wood displays a 
pleosing yellowish or light red hue. It isa 
autiful material for wainscotting, and 
well a for wood carving. Hence it 
is used for the making of picture frames, 
and is the favourite American material for 
the figure-heads of ships. For the latter 
, the Pinus Laricio, or Corsican 
the heart-wood of which is locall 
much used by cabinet-makers and wid 
carvers, is rn pe ps in the Mediterranean, 
as well as that of the silver fir, Pinus picea, 
one of the noblest trees of its family, a native 
of Central Europe and Western Asia. The 
larch of America is a different tree from that 
of Europe; it yields a close-grained and 
compact reddish or grey wood, remarkable 
for strength and durability. 

The wood of ancient conifers, preserved 
in the peat bogs of Ireland, the Isle of Man, 
and elsewhere, and thus deeply stained with 
rich colouring matter, has sometimes, though 
not so often as that of the bog-oak, been 
Prony to ornamental purposes with con- 
siderable effect. The bog yew of Ireland 
has especially been so employed, and some 
beautiful examples of it were displayed at 
the Great Exhibition, where were also 
specimens of veneers taken from the roots 
of the bog Scotch fir, well worthy of notice, 
and suggestive of a more extensive use of 
this pre-Adamite timber for cabinet-making. 

Epwarp Forses. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 





THE TAMBOURINE, 
P. WriutaMe, Painter. ' ©, Rouss, Engraver. 
Size of the Pieture, Uft. 74im. by Ift. din. 


Tus pi is intended as a companion-work to 
Mr. Williams's “ Wayside im Italy,” engraved in 
the Art-Journal for the last year. 

The young female who ts the title, is 
seated at the foot of a flight of steps leading to 
a terrace, on which a party of Italians are enjoy- 
ing, over their Sine Meatis the beauties of a 
summer's evening. She has probably been 
amusing them with her music and dance, and 
has left the pee oo for a few ae = 
and oung as er 
sandalled shoes, and 1 Ei behind her, to 
catch a glimpse of her face. The composition 
possesses little imtereat beyond the principal 
group, but this b ‘utly been well and 
carefully studied \ dure, and coriveys a 
very correct idea of tw. .odern Italian peasant- 
girls, with their round full faces, dark eyes, and 
rich expression, which are, as it were, indigenous 
to the country, ik 

We observe a similar treatment in this picture 
to the other, The artist in both has thrown 
his Liana By light upon the upper part of his 
foreground figures, every other part, 
even his sky, subordinate to this. It is rorely 
such a ent of chiar’-oscuro is adopted in 
open-air subjects, though some of Rembrandt's 
pictures may be cited as examples. 
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THE 
POETICAL WORKS 


H. W. LONGFELLOW.* 





‘ Z i i r, Southey, and Words- 
Ps he may worthily take his stand beside our own Cowpe y 
(se 


| worth, with each of whom we can by turns associate him. Mr. Routledge’s 


¢ i i i f the most popular that has hitherto 
¢ f edition of his poems bids fair to be one o 


‘ 





i leome from us; not that 

OETRY iated with Art always findsa hearty welco 
P ch companionship is indispensable to a friendly greeting, hae each coma te 
lend a ous to the other when placed side by side. Poetry is descriptiy ; 





it i Pp i h of its charming ’ 
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burin of Greatbach, and beautiful little woodcuts, by Dalziel, from the designs 
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PCLULACE BLACKS TH. | 


, and Arts illustrative Poe 
in one heaven-born source 
all that is bright, and bea 


womagpbh 





try ; twin-sisters they are, havin 
, and gathering around 
utiful, and exalted, of 
* The Poetical Works of Her 


ry Wadsworth Long fe 
John Gilbert, Published by G. Routledge & Co » London. 


g acommon origin " 
them for their especial use 
Ournature. If the popularity 


s Jes ; they need 
of John Gilbert. Of the latter we are able to offer —_ poees e ’ as a 
| no eulogy from our pen: no artist of our time has 





low. With Illustrations by 
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; ite worthy of 
| book-illustrator than Mr. Gilbert ; and these des 7 tthe J 
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BINOCULAR PERSPECTIVE.* 





Avnuenzum Cyrus, Patt Matt, 
20th January, 1852. 


Dear Proresson WaHeEatstong, — Taking 
advantage of the memorandum you were kind 
enough to hand me a few weeks ago, I have read 
with peculiar interest your paper of 1838 on 
some of the phenomena of Binocular vision ; and 
likewise the papers of Sir David Brewster and 
others to which you referred me. 

It seems to me highly probable that your 
beautiful and startling discovery, and its illus- 
tration by the Stereoscope, may at length call 
the attention of artists and of the public to the 
vast importance of our two eyes, with reference 
to Painting and Perspective; and may lead to 
the recognition of the true theory of a picture, 
which I am convinced has never yet been pro- 
pounded. ‘ : 5 

Ever since the year 1828, this subject, which 
is cognate with yours, not by any means the same, 
has engaged a great share of my attention. In 
that year, I drew up a paper upon it, intended for 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh; but shrunk from 
the publication, and never read the paper. 

I cannot help feeling persuaded that both 
Leonardo da Vinci and you have too easily given 
up the problem as hopeless, when you say (at 
page 372 of your paper of 1838), “ It will now 
be obvious why it is impossible’ for the artist to 
give a faithful representation of any near solid 
object, that is, to produce a painting which shall 
not be distinguished in the mind from the object 
itself.” Quite true, if it were amongst the con- 
ditions of a painting that it should be capable of 
shifting, so as to suit several different adjust- 
ments of the spectator’s two eyes; but I see no 
reason why we should not construct a perfect 
picture (so far as binocular vision is concerned) 
which shall be suited to any one given adjust- 
ment of the eyes ; either when the adjustment 
is for the nearest part of a solid object, for the 
furthest part of it, or for any intermediate part. 

And herein consists the essential difference of 
your beautiful results from a picture. Your 
results, I venture to suggest, much more accu- 
rately resemble the reflection of a solid object 
in a mirror, than they resemble a Picture, pro- 
perly so called. 


The true theory of a Picture I believe to be 
as follows : Having fixed upon a particular view 
of an object, at a distance calculated to show it 
off to the greatest advantage, let us imagine a 
vertical plane to pass through the principal part 
of the object chosen ; a plane right opposite the 
spectator, and parallel to the line which joins 
the centres of his two eyes. 

All work, whether portrait, history, landscape, 
or miniature, ought, I conceive, to be jist con- 
structed of the full size of life or nature on this 
imaginary vertical plane passing through the 
principal part of the principal object, and so as 
to take into account the spectator's two eyes ; 
which eyes are, of course, supposed to be ad- 
justed for the principal object. 

All due allowance being thus made for the 
two eyes, the next step, for either portrait or 
landscape, is to reduce the whole to a miniature, 
retaining all the duplications and “ regulated 
obscurities,” in strictly the same proportions as 
in the large-scale picture. 

_ We have been taught heretofore that a picture 
is produced by intercepting the rays from an 
object to one of the spectator’s eyes, upon a ver- 
tical plane interposed between the spectator and 
the object ; which theory of Perspective, though 
strictly demonstrable as any proposition in 
Euclid, for the circumstances supposed, has yet 
two capital defects. First, that its results are 
always necessarily less than the size of nature ; 
and, secondly, that no account is taken of the 
spectator’s two eyes, which is, however, one of 





* TO THE EDITOR OF THE ART-JOURNAL. 


Srr,—The following letter on a topic strictly connected 
with the Fine Arts, is addressed to Professor Wheatstone, 
partly for the pu of marking the distinction between 
the application of Binocular Vision to Painting, and its 
application to the Stereoscope. It may not be deemed 
uninteresting by many readers of your excellent Journal. 

Your obedient Servant, 
James HALL. 





the most important provisions in our economy 
for enabling us to judge of the relative distance 
and magnitude of near objects. 

The law of distinct and single vision with two 
eyes, by the concourse of the optic axes at any 
given point, has long been perfectly known ; but 
its application to painting and perspective ap- 
pears to have been hitherto entirely overlooked 
or evaded. 

The operation of the law to painting is chiefly 
upon the background and retiring portions in 
Portrait and History, and chiefly upon the fore- 
ground in Landscape ; the foreground in land- 
scape, and the background in portrait, being, 
respectively, amongst the greatest of all the 
difficulties and perplexities that embarrass the 
student, and even the practised Master. 

The production of roundness and relief, in 
place of hardness and flatness, is chiefly the 
result of our using both our eyes in painting ; 
which is likewise, I am persuaded, the key to 
the due subordination of parts, or what the 
painters call “ breadth” and “ keeping ;” and is 
one of the main secrets for the production of a 
A WHOLE. 


Having made this general statement, perhaps 
I cannot do better than refer you, for the details 
in illustration, to the intended Paper I have 
mentioned of 1828, from which the following 
verbatim extracts may serve to convey a clear 
idea of what I still believe to be the only true 
and sufficient Theory of a Picture :— 

> * * * * 


“It is, I presume, well known that while the 
eyes are directed to a near object, for example, to 
one’s hand or book held a couple of feet off, the 
objects beyond, say at the distance of six or eight 
feet, are seen not merely with indistinctness, but 
double; and, on the contrary, that as soon as the 
eyes and the attention are principally directed to 
the more distant object, the nearer one becomes, in 
its turn, double and indistinct. It occurred to me, 
that this circumstance afforded some explanation 
of the background [of a Picture] and its peculiar 
difficulties ; for that, so long asthe hand or book 
were the principal objects, and distinctly seen, they 
might be considered as occupying the place of the 
head or leading features of a portrait ; while the 
confused and double and indistinct objects beyond, 
were in the predicament of the background.’ 

* * * * * 

‘Tt appears, further, that each Eye, considered 
separately, admits of an adjustment somewhat 
similar to that of a telescope or an opera-glass ; 
each particular distance requiring a different ad- 
justment for the purposes of perfectly distinct 
vision ; and as the double images above alluded to, 
are always seen under circumstances of this species 
also of false optical adjustment, we may perceive 
why they should be blurred and indistinct as well 
as y hee They are, moreover, transparent. 

“ These circumstances must of course be familiar 
to persons who have attended at all to the subject 
of Optics ; although their application to the pur- 
poses of Painting may not perhaps have been 
thought of before. 

‘‘The instances above described may be con- 
sidered as extreme cases, short of which there is 
an indefinite range in either direction, where, 
without the images being entirely doubled, in 
consequence of false optical adjustment, there takes 
place a duplication of outline merely; the two 
images partly, as it were, overlapping each other. 

‘* But, what is true with reference to a portrait 
and its background, will hold good, toa certain 
extent, in regard also to the retiring and subordi- 
nate parts of the head itself. If the spectator’s 
eyes are supposed to remain correctly adjusted for 
the gutasieel feature, they must, of necessity, be 
more or less false for the ear, the edge of the hair, 
neck, and so forth, whose outlines, according to 
the theory now proposed, ought to be represented 
more or less indistinct and double, and with the 
space between, or duplication, semi-transparent. 

“‘ Before proceeding any further, I may be per- 
mitted to remark, that both in the particular last 
mentioned and in much that relates to the back- 
ground, there appears to be at least some approach 
in the works of the best Masters, both of ancient 
and modern times, to the observance of some rule 
such as that now suggested ; the result, in all pro- 


-bability, of a multitude of practical ex riments, 


without much theoretical reasoning on the subject. 
This circumstance of supposed agreement or con- 
firmation, has been sufficient, in the meantime, to 
encourage me to examine the subject more mi- 
nutely, with the view, if possible, of ascertaining 








the amount of these duplications for each variet 
of distance and other circumstances, I shall 
attempt, with the permission of the Society, to 
detail one or two of these theoretical results; the 
more willingly, because they appear to receive 
something like support and illustration from the 
works of the best artists. 

“ The fate theory of a picture, on the full scale 
of life, I believe to be as follows: Let us imagine a 
vertical plane to pass through the object, in actual 
contact with its principal features, and lines to be 
drawn from all parts of the object to each of the 
spectator’s eyes. This vertical plane, which may 
be termed the plane of distinct [and single] vision, 
in works on the full scale of life, is coincident and 
identical with the theoretical plane of the picture ; 
the ‘ distance of the picture ’ being, in these circum- 
stances, equal to the full distance of the object itself 
from the spectator. While the spectator’s eyes 
remain correctly adjusted for the principal features 
(which are supposed in contact with the said plane), 
he will perceive a single and distinct image of 
them; but the rays from each point of all the 
other parts which lie beyond the plane of distinct 
vision, will be intercepted in two places by that 
plane, and those remoter parts will consequently 
appear double; while, on the other hand, every 
point nearer the spectator than the precise sclected 
distance, will appear to be projected doubly, and 
more or less indistinctly [and semi-transparently] 
on the said plane. 

‘For any given point, therefore, seen under 
circumstances of false optical adjustment, we may 
conceive a small triangle constructed, of which the 
base is the line joining [the centres of ] the specta- 
tor’s two eyes, and whose sides intersect the plane 
of distinct vision ; the line joining these two points 
of intersection, being parallel to the line joining 
the spectator’s two eyes. We can thus estimate 
the breadth of duplication for any given distance 
beyond the plane of distinct vision. To show this 
by a figure: let A be the spectator’s left eye, and 
B his right eye; D E the plane of distinct [and 
single] vision; and C any point beyond. Then, 


CU 
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because D E is parallel to A B, 

AC:DC:: AB: DE* 
giving D E as the breadth of the duplication or 
error. 

“* Again, let us suppose the point C’ to be indis- 
tinct and double, in consequence of its being too 
near the spectator, namely, nearer than the selected 
plane of distinct vision. We may then construct 
this figure, in which, as before, A is the spectator’s 
left eye, and B his right eye, and D’ E’ the plane 

, D’ 





Z 





A B 


of distinct vision. In this case, while the eyes 
remain adjusted correctly for any point in the 





° 2, 6th bk. of Playfair's Euclid: “If a straight 
line Hy parallel to one of the sides of a triangle, it 


will cut the other sides, or the other sides produced, pro- 
portionally.” 
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, , sated on 
f’, the point C’ will appear projecter 

plese ane.’onee for each eye, namely, at _— 
at BE’; and this prepertes. will be found to obtain 
~' op :: AB: DE. 
“ To y ai this 4 an example, let us — 
the distance A C (in Fig. 1) as pore pate * ’ 
DC being one foot; namely, the point whose - 
plication we are in search of, being one foot beyond | 


isti isi Let us further suppose 
the plane of distinct vision. : r 
that the distance A B is equal to two woly 


wenty-five tenths of an inch, i 
= pre the space between the spectator’s 
two eyes, measuring from the middle of the one to 
the middle of the other. In these circumstances, 
D E will be equal to one-tenth of an inch. at 

“ Again, let us suppose another case, likeiy 
enough to occur in practice, that A D (in Fig. 1), 
the distance of the picture, 1s equal to six feet, or 
seventy-two inches; and that the point C is three 
inches further off. Then, A C being equal to | 
seventy-five inches, and D C equal to three inches, | 
and A B equal to twenty 
will follow thet in this instance 
to one-tenth of an inch. For, 

AC : : 





five tenths of an inch, it | 
also D E is equal 


DC AB DE 
75: S «. 8 .: l 
(inches) (inches) (tenths) (tenth) 


which would furnish one-tenth of an inch as the | 
breadth of the duplication or error required for the 
ear or any other part three inches retired from the 
principal features [of a portrait) to be seen at the 
distance of six feet. 

“A somewhat similar application of the rule | 
would give the value of D’ E' (Fig. 2) in cases where | 
the point C’ is too near for distinct vision ; for the | 
edge of the nose, or the hand advanced, or any 
other part projecting beyond the plane selected 
as that of distinct vision, which plane, of course, 
will always intersect the principal features of the | 
portrait. 

“ This duplication of outline will be found, how- 
ever, to take place in a horizontal direction only. 
* © «# © This is owing to the horizontal posi- 
tion of the spectator’s two eyes, in reference to 
each other; and the circumstance tends to take off 
much of the formality which might otherwise be 
produced by doubling the outlines. 

‘* The extension of this principle to landscape, is 
rather more complicated : its application is almost 
solely to the Foreground. Let us imagine a great 
picture of the full size of the objects in nature, 
stretched across the landscape at that precise dis- 
tance which the painter may have selected for 
distinct vision, in which choice of course he will be 
determined by the position of the principal object 
in the view. Let us next suppose the rules above 
suggested for the duplications in portrait-painting 
to be brought into play. This immense imaginary | 
picture being reduced [by a monocular operation ] 
to a small scale, with all the duplications preservec 
in due proportion, would yield an accurate picture, 
with every allowance made for the spectator’s two 
eyes. 

“The Foreground of a Landscape ought to be 
generally made indistinct; for it will seldom 
happen that the principal object occupies the 
attual foreground, 

° bd . * * 





“ The painter is at liberty to select what distance 
he pleases for distinct vision; but, having once 
made his choice, to be consistent and really accu- 
rate, he must be content to sacrifice, more or less 
the distinctness of all the rest, whether beyond the 
principal object, or between it and the spectator 

. . . * . 

“It must be kept in mind, that an artist in the | 
course of his work, is perpe tually altering the ad- 
jJustment of his eyes, to suit distinctly the object 
or even [subordinate] part of the object with which 
he happens for the moment to be occupied ; 
so doing, he is in danger of entire ' 
unity of his work asa whole, b itti > 
serve the due subordination of ite saan. "Lote 
artist, says Sir Joshua Reynolds ‘labour single | 
features to what degree he thinks } Tet | 
him not forget continually to exan 
finishing the parts, he is n 
effect. No work can be 
vided the diligence emp! 
proper object; but I have observed that an 
sensing labour in the detail, has, nine times ir on 
een pernicious to the ge ont 
hes ~ ree labour of great masters.’ 

erhaps T y ’ 
some sort ye ~ wy a pee Proposed, may afford 
pamage. © @ © «@ 
Portions of his woen Projecting and [the] retiring 
under circumstances of tiise cjutmeas — 
“a ane fe the extracts 
. inot dismiss this 


but, in 
ly destroying the 


tine whether, in 
not destroying the general 
too much finished, pro- 


from my Paper of 
topic without men- 


nin 
nitien Sf explaining these views of mine to the 
late Dr. Wollaston. 
theory, but that he 
ble to apply my notions to practice. 


| regulat 
picture ?” 
adopt the phrase at once. i 
tinctness” in the subordinate parts of a picture, 
is precisely what I should recommend, and for 
which 
measure ! 

| looking at 
| wise adopt from Mr. Charles Landseer, to whom 
I had an opportunity, the other day, in 
explaining these speculations of mine. While 
| the eyes are adjusted to one object, or part of 


proper; but let | 


oyed be directed to its | 
neral effect, even when it | 


anger pointed out in this | 
It ought to be the painter's | 
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that in 1829 I enjoyed several opportu- 


He said I was correct in 
feared it would be impossi- 


On another occasion, Dr. Wollaston said, “ If 


I understand rightly, you would propose a 


ed indistinctness in certain parts of a 
“Exactly so,” was my reply, and I 
“ Regulated indis- 


I would point out the law and the 


“ How does an object look when you are not 
it?” is a quaint phrase I would like- 


1851, of 


| an object, how do the other objects or parts, at 
a different distance, look? 


As for the application of my views to practice, 


in answer to Dr. Wollaston’s difficulty, I must 
content myself, for the present, with appealing, 
| in illustration, to the best works of the best 
| Masters of effect and execution; with this further 
caution, that the duplications and even indis- 
| tinctness must never be obvious and intrusive, 
| so as to attract attention-to themselves: the 
very purpose of the arrangements recommended 


. 


being subordination, or to keep the secondary 
parts and objects, more or less, out of sight and 
| out of mind. 


Moreover, I venture to assert that if a thing 


be correct in theory, it must be applicable to 
practice, provided only the application is rightly 
made. 


I remain, dear Professor Wheatstone, 
Yours most sincerely, 
James HALL. 


- -_—>—- —- 


ON THE HARMONY OF COLOURS, 


IN ITS APPLICATION TO LADIES’ DRESS.* 
BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 





Part IT. 


From the draperies we may pass to the 
| consideration of coloured bonnets, and caps 
trimmed with coloured ribbons and flowers. 
And here the question, so frequently 
diseussed, arises, namely, whether a coloured 
bonnet, a pink or blue one, for instance, 
communicates by reflection as it is reported 
to do, a pink or blue hue to the skin ? 
Chevreul decides from experiments made 
| with coloured bonnets on plaster casts, that 
the influence of reflection is very 

even where the bonnet is eal 
most favourable position, and that it is 
only perceptible on the temples and in a 
very slight degree. ' 


M. 


feeble, 
in the 


With regard to caps, or other head- 


dresses, the question of reflection or con- 
trast seems to depend on whether the cap 
is Worn so as to surround and overshadow 
| the face, or whether it is worn at the 
back of the head, 
colour of the trimming, if in sufficient 
quantity, is in some situations reflected on 
the face, unless prevented by the inter- 
position of a thick border, or by the hair. 
| Where, therefore, this effect is not desired 
| the colour must not be suffered to approach 
| too near the face, and those colours onl 

shi muld be disposed in contact with it whic 

will not injure its colour by reflection. 


In the first case the 


In the second case, namely, that in which 


| the cap is placed towards the batk of the 
| head, the effect is produced entirely by 
contrast, in the same manner 
ries, and no reflection 
bonnets whic 
| effect is 


those colours should be selected, which by 


as in drape- 
takes place. In 
h are not transparent, the 
also due to the same cause, and 


* Continued from p. 59, 


| 


_a bonnet is modified and softened 
circular and hollow form, which prota 
a kind of shadow round the face, and } 





| 


their contrast improve the colour” 
skin. The effect of colour on the ales 


the interposition of the ruche and ribbons 
or flowers. 

The colours of bonnets, and their accord. 
ance with the complexion, now claim our 
attention, and in making a few remarks on 
this subject, we shall avail ourselves of the 
experience of M. Chevreul, when it coincides 
with our own views. 

We shall address ourselves first to the | 
fair type. 

A black hat with a white feather or | 
with white, rose-coloured, or red flowers, 
is becoming to fair persons. A plain 
(opaque) white bonnet is really only suita- 
ble to red and white complexions. It is 
otherwise with bonnets of gauze, crape 
and tulle, they are becoming to all persons 
for the reason before given, ond that | 
the transparent white produces the effect | 
of grey. White bonnets may be trimmed 
with white or pink, and especially with 
blue flowers. A light blue bonnet is above 
all others becoming to fair persons ; it may 
be ornamented with white flowers, and in 
many cases with orange flowers, but never 
with those of a pink or violet colour, A 
green bonnet is becoming to fair com- 
plexions, or to those which are sufficiently 
pink in the carnations ;— 


whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on; 








it may be trimmed with white, and espe- 
cially with pink flowers. A pink bonnet 
should not be worn in contact with the skin, 
and if the hair does not separate it 
sufficiently, it may be removed still further 
by means of white, or what is prefer- 
able, of green. A wreath of white flowers 
with green leaves, produces a good effect. 
A red bonnet, more or less intense in 
colour, should be adopted, only with a 
view to diminish a too ruddy conplexion. 
Neither yellow nor orange bonnets can be 
recommended, and those of a violet colour 
should be especially eschewed by fair 
persons. 

A black bonnet does not contrast as 
powerfully with the dark-haired type as 
with the blonde ; it may, however, produce 
a good effect by means of trimmings 
of white, red, pink, yellow, or orange-colour, 
Next to black and white, and orange and 
blue, black and yellow is considered the 
greatest contrast of colours. . 

The same remarks that were made with 
respect to white bonnets for fair persons, 
are equally applicable to those worn 
brunettes, except that, for the latter, it w: 
be preferable to have recourse to trimmings 
of red, pink, orange, or even yellow, rather 
than to those of blue. Pink, red, and cerise- 
coloured bonnets are becoming to bru- 
nettes, when the hair separates, as far as 
possible, the carnations from the bonnet. 
White feathers may be placed in a red 
bonnet, and white flowers, with plenty of 
green leaves, are adapted for pink bonnets. 
A yellow bonnet is becoming to a brunette, 
and its accessories may be violet or blue, 
according as the yellow inclines to orange 
or green, but the hair must always be suf- 
fered to interpose between the bonnet and 
the complexion. The same may be said of 
orange-colour, more or less lowered. Blue 
trimmings are peculiarly adapted to the 
different shades of orange. Green bonnets 
suit pale complexions ; red, pink, and white 
flowers should be preferred to all others. 
Blue bonnets are only favourable to very 
fair and delicate complexions ; they shoul 
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never be worn by those of a brown 
orange. When suited to a brunette, they 
should receive orange-coloured accessories. 
The effect of a violet-coloured bonnet is 
always unfavourable, because there is no 

rson to whom a yellow complexion is 
becoming. If, however, not only hair, but 
yellow accessories, be inte ed between 
the bonnet and the face, a bonnet of this 
colour may be rendered becoming. 

Whenever it is found that the colour of a 
bonnet does not produce the expected effect, 
even when separated from the carnations 
by large masses of hair, it is advantageous 
to place, between the latter and the bonnet, 
such accessories as ribbons, wreaths, de- 
tached flowers, &c., of the complementary 
colour to that of the bonnet,—the same 
colour must also appear on the exterior. It 
is generally advisable to separate the colour 
from the face by the hair, and frequently 
by a ruche of tulle also. 

“In the olden time there was a custom— 
“more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance,” “more practised than pro- 
fessed,” of substituting artificial complexions 
for the natural ones in cases in which nature 
had not been prodigal of her charms, or in 
which it was desired to conceal the ravages 
of disease or time ; 





“ women, to surprise us, spread 
Their borrow'd flags of white and red.” 


We are “sorry to say the practice which 
Haydocke facetiously calls “ Painting upon 
the Life,’ was not confined to any age or 
country. The recent researches into old 
writers on Art, make us acquainted with 
the fact that painters were frequently called 
upon to exercise their skill in this manner 
upon the living subject. Cennini tells us 
the Tuscan ladies were especially addicted 
to this practice, and we infer from a passage 
in Haydocke’s translation of Lomazzo’s 
“Treatise on Painting,” that the English 
ladies were not a whit behind them. The 
latter author relates an anecdote on this 
subject which is here transcribed for the 
amusement of the reader :— 

“A conceited gentleman meeting with an 
Italian painter, asked him this question ; 
whether it was the hardest, to imitate a 
painted patterne, or to follow the life ; who 
made answer, he could not well tell, and 
being farther demaunded the reason, how a 
man of his practice, in a country where the 
art is so famous, could be ignorant of that, 
he replied that he thought he had scarce 
euer drawne any by the life, and therefore 
could not iudge ; because he neuer came 
time enough, but that some other painter 
had bin vpon the face, before he came at it. 
Then the gentleman asked whether was 
better working on a table (i.e. on wood) or 
linnen cloth ; on neither of these (qd he) so 
good as on leather, but the better of the 
two is cloth : And why on leather best, said 
the gentleman? Because (said the other) 
with vs the best vse it. 

“In this kind (said the Gentl :) I have no 
skill, and it seemeth to be either a rare 
secret, or a meere conceit: Howbeit vpon 
promise that you wil discouer this to me, 
I will teach you a pretty receipt of great 
dispatch in your working vpon cloth: 
Agreed, quoth the painter: I have read 
(said the gentleman) how a certaine King 
sent a cunning drawer to our Sauiour, to 
take his true counterfeit, which when the 
Painter could not performe by reason of the 
exceeding brightness of his countenance, 
Christ called for a napkin, wherewith wiping 
his face, he left his exact favour therein. 

“Thus shall you doe when you finde your 
selfe forestalled: onely the difference is, 
that you must first lightly wet ouer your 


cloth with the water wherein common seede 
or saffron hath beene steeped : having thus 
repared your cloth, clappe it gently to the 

e, and your worke is done, except now 
you meane to make an experiment by the 
true life, which you tolde me you could 
neuer come at before. I have often heard 
of this story saide the Painter, but neuer 
had the witte to make vse of it. Yea (said 
the Gentl:) cunning till it be knowne is 
accounted a mystery, but being revealed, is 
esteemed but a trifle. 

“ But, sir, to your promise ; now shewe 
me your secret of working on leather. I 
shall not need, Sir, for you have saued me 
that labour : for in teaching me how to take 
of the coloured complexion, you have left 
the bare leather plainly to be seene. The 
Gentl : perceiving how prettily he was met 
withall in his owne veine, smiled and shooke 
handes with the Italian.” 

So much for the old practice, which, as 
society is now constituted, we are satisfied 
will never be revived. We will tell our 
readers a better method of improving the 
complexion, upon purely scientific principles, 
and without Sool resort to any practice 
detrimental to health. Some persons, may, 
perhaps, object that any endeavour to im- 
prove the natural complexion is inconsistent 
with the candour and straight-forwardness 
which is expected of every well-regulated 
mind. To these it may be replied, in the 
words of Addison: “Had Tully himself 
panes one of his orations with a 

lanket about his shoulder, more people 
would have laughed at his dress than ad- 
mired his eloquence.” We consider that 
every one has a right to set himself off to 
the best advantage, when, by so doing, he 
violates no rule of morality. Channing says, 
with regard to the dress, “A man who 
should consult comfort alone in his ward- 
robe, would find himself an unwelcome 
guest in circles which he would very reluc- 
tantly forego.” The complexion may be 
improved as well as the dress, and we assert 
that the means we recommend are perfectly 
legitimate, and such as we are satisfied the 
most fastidious would approve. 

There are, it appears, two methods of 
setting off or heightening a complexion, first, 
by a decided contrast, such as a white 
drapery, or one of a colour exactly comple- 
mentary to the complexion, but not of too 
bright a tone ; such, for example is a green 
drapery for a rosy complexion, or a blue 
drapery for a blonde. Secondly, by con- 
trasting a fair complexion of an orange hue 
with a light green drapery, a rosy com- 
plexion with a light blue, or a canary yellow 
or straw-colour with certain complexions 
inclining to orange. In the last case the 
complementary violet neutralises the yellow 
of the carnation, which it brightens. 

Now let us suppose an opposite case, 
namely that the complexion is too highly 
coloured, and the object of the painter or 
dress-maker is to lower it. This may be 
effected either by means of a black drapery 
which lowers the complexion by contrast of 
tone, or by a drapery of the same colour as 
the complexion, but much brighter; for 
example where the carnations are too rosy, 
the iene may be red; where they are 
too orange, an orange-coloured drapery me 
be adopted ; where they incline too muc 
to green, we may introduce a dark green 
drapery, a rosy complexion may be con- 
trasted with dark blue; or one of a very 
pale orange with a very dark yellow. 
The colour of the complexions of the red- 
skinned or copper=cotoured tribes of America 
is too decided to be disguised, either by 
lowering its tone or neutralising it. 
contrary course must therefore be adopted, 





it must be heightened by contrast ; for this 
purpose white or blue draperies must be 
resorted to, and blue must incline towards 
green according as the red or orange 
prevails in the complexion. 

Contrasts of colour and tone are still 
more necessary for black or olive complex- 
ions ; for such white draperies or dresses 
of brilliant colours, such as red, orange, or 
yellow, should be selected. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the fondness of the West 
Indian negroes for red and other brilliant 
colours may be accounted for according to 
the laws of the harmony of contrast ; and 
that what has always been considered a 
proof of the fondness of this people for finery, 
is, in fact, as decided an evidence of 
taste as when a fair European with golden 
hair and blue eyes ap in azure drapery. 
The partiality of the orientals for brilli- 
ant colours, and gold brocades and gauzes, 
such as we have seen in the Great Exhi- 
bition, and which are the produce of India 
and China, are in accordance with the same 
laws, and are in fact the most becomi 
colours these people could have porewres | 
In the articles of clothing and furniture 
imported from these countries, the positive 
colours, such as the primitives aad secon- 
daries, are generally prevalent; browns, 
greys, drabs, and similar broken colours 
are comparatively rare. The reason is now 
we trust, evident, the glowing deep-tinted 
complexions of the inhabitants of these 
countries require the contrast of powerful 
and decided colours ; and the broken tints, 
to which the great European painters re- 
sorted with a view to enhance the delicate 
but bright complexions of their fair coun- 
trywomen, waa not only have been inef- 
ficient for this purpose, but would have 
been actually inharmonious. 

The usual dress of the Hindoo servants 
of the Anglo-Indians is white. The adop- 
tion of this dress was probably suggested 
by motives of cleanliness; but if the de- 
coming only had been studied, a better 
choice could not have been made. We 
have been much struck with the picturesque 
and appropriate costume of an Indian Ayah, 
which consisted of a deep blue dress, while 
the head and upper half of the figure were 
enveloped in white calico, which contrasted 
forcibly with her dark complexion. 

From the consideration of the contrast 
and harmony of different colours with the 
complexion, we now proceed to remark on 
the combination or union of different colours 
in the dress of one individual. It has been 
observed that the colours worn ee 
are generally bright and warm. The dresses 
in the Tunisian department of the Great 
Exhibition were formed of one colour, and 
lined and trimmed with another. Lilac, 
for instance, was lined with green, green 
with crimson, and vice versa. In —_ 
instances the colours were assorted accord- 
ing to the laws of contrast, but this was not 
always the case, and from the good taste 
displayed by the orientals as a class, it may 
be reasonably concluded that these imper- 
fectly assorted colours were intended to be 
harmonised by the colour of other articles, 
(the turban, or sash, for instance) necessary 
to complete the dress. In the dresses of 
English ladies we find too frequently a 
variety of colours, nae _~ |e soe 
to harmony ofarrangement, Notonly 1s 
dress or so he selected without the sl ghtest 
consideration, whether it is, or is not, 
suitable to the complexion, but a variety 
of colours of the most dissonant and in- 
harmonious kinds may frequently be seen 
in the habiliments of the same lady 





* To be continued, 
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THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF 
THE ENGLISH. 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A., ETC. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS py ¥. W. PAIRHOLT, FS.A. 
¥.—THE ¥ORMAN BHALL.—DOMESTIC AMUSEMENTS.—CAN- 

‘pLES AND LANTERNS. — FI RNITURE.— BEDS.— OU bly 
POOR RECREATIONS Ht NTING.— ARCHERY .—< saree 
INTERCOURSE AND HOSPITALITY. TRAVELLING,—PUNISH- 
MENTS.—THE STOUKS.— A NORMAN SCHOOL. 
A. wew characteristic was introduced into the 
Norman houses, and especially into the castles, 
the massive walls of which allowed chimney- 
flues to be carried up in their thickuess. The 
piled-up fire in the middle of the hall was still 
retained, but in the more private apartments, 
and even sometimes in the hall itself, the fire 
was made on a hearth beneath a fire place built 
against the side wall of the room. An illu- 
mination, in the Cottonian MS., Nero, CIV. 
which we have already had occasion to refer 
to more than once, represents a man warming 


himself at a fireplace of this description. It | 


appears, from a comparison of this with similar 
figures of a later period, that it was a usual prac- 


tice to sit at the fire barelegged and bare-foot, | 





i} ty ee | 
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No. 1.—A MAN WARMING HIMSELF. 


with the object of imbibing the heat without the 
intermediation of shoes or stockings. From a 
story related by Reginald of Durham, it appears 
to have been a practice among the ladies to warm 
themselves by sitting over hot water, as well as 
by the fire.* 

The indoor amusements of the ordinary 
classes of society appear not to have undergone 
much change during the earlier Norman period 
but the higher classes lived more splendidly and 
more riotously ; and, as far as we can judge, they 
seem to have been coarser in manners and feei- 
ings. The writer of the “Life of Hereward” has 
left us a curious picture of Norman revelry, When 
the Saxon hero returned to Brunne, to the home 
of his fathers, and found that it had been taken 
possession of by a Norman intruder, he secretly 
a _ raging + the cottage of a villager close 
hn aac cae ele 
boisterous indications of sotean wee oe 
from his father’s hall, and he ta ti Md th a 
ae gre drew. . ras to that the 

pants were at their evening cups. He 
proceeded to the hall, and entered the doorstead 
unobserved, from whence he 7 
the interior of the hall. 
was surrounded by his knig! 


its, who were scat- 
tered about helpless fi ( ere scat 


ron > exte i 

potutions, and reclining Ak oy br — 
women. In the midst of them stood oientonn 
- wuinstrel, alternately singing and exciting 
ver tairth with coarse and brutal jests. It ios 
ge oy : 4 part of medieval manners 
I é ind more y sve 
sMmewhat later period. The eet : ‘ 
Piero in the scene just described a 
““ — into heartless ferocity, and when 
— nad gm of the civil wars of Stephen's 
a 1 atuusements of the hall varied 

te torture of captive enemies, 


* Quod si ay 


bedisset.— Rey, por Squas sen ad { 


Dunelm,, ¢. 124. 


; obtained a view of | 
The new lord of Brunne | 


guem se calefactura 
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In his more private hours of relaxation, the 
Norman knight amused himself with games of 
skill or hazard, Among these, the game of chess 
became now very popular, and many of the 
rudely carved chessmen of the twelfth century 
have been found in our island, chiefly in the 
north, where they appear to have 
been manufactured. They are 
usually made of the tusk of the 
walrus, the native ivory of Western 
Europe, which was known popu- 
larlyas whale’s bone, The whale- 
bone of the middle ages is always 
described as white, and it was a 
common object of comparison 
among the early English poets, 
who, when they would describe 
the delicate complexion of a lady, 7) 
usually said that she was “ white ° 
as whale’s bone.” These, as well 
as dice, which were now in com- 
| mon use, were also made of horn 
| and bone, and the manufacture 
| 





| of such articles seems to have 
been a very extensive one. Even 
in the little town of Kirkcud- 
bright, on the Scottish border, 
there was, in the middle of the 
twelfth century, a maker of combs, draughtsmen, 
| chessmen, dice, spigots, and other such articles, 

of bone and horn, and stag’s horn appears to 
| have been a favourite material.t 


In the “Chanson de Roland,” Charlemagne 
and his knights are represented, after the capture 
of Cordova from the Saracens, as sitting in a 
shady garden, some of them playing at tables, 
and others at chess. 


“ Sur palies blancs siedent cil cevalers, 
As tables juent pur els esbaneier, 
| E as eschees li plus saive e li veill, 
E escremissent cil bacheler leger.” 


Chess, as the higher game, is here described as 


the amusement of the chiefs, the old, and the | 


wise ; the knights play at tables, or draughts ; 
but the young bachelors are admitted to neither 
| of these games, they amuse themselves with 
bodily exercises, sham fights. 

Although such games were not unusually 
played by day, they were more especially the 





spike of wood on one sid : 
asseve collaterali confixit), and Pell wee tn 
away the candle, locked the cupboard Pog 
and only discovered his negligence a i 
found the whole cupboard in flames, An ae 
ecclesiastic, reading in bed, fixed his aie = 























No. 3.—OCCUPATIONS OF THE LADIES. 


| the top of one of the sides (spondilia) of his 
| bed. Another individual bought two small 
candles (candelas modicas) for an obolus, but the 
value of the coin thus named is not 
very exactly known. Lanterns were 
now also in general use. The earliest 
figure of a lantern that I remember 
to have met with inan English manu- 
script is one furnished by MS. Cot- 
ton., Nero, C. IV., which is repre- 
sented in the annexed cut. It differs 
but little from the same article as 
used in modern times; the sides 
are probably of horn, with a small 
door through which to put the 
candle, and the domed cover is 
pierced with holes for the egress of 
the smoke. 
| We begin now to be a little better 
| acquainted with the domestic occupations of the 
ladies, but we shall be able to treat more fully of 








No. 2.—A NoR- 
| MAN LANTERN, 




















| Amusements which employed the long evenings 
of winter, and candles appear at this time to 
have been more generally used than at a former 
period. They still continued to be fixed on 
candlesticks, and not in them, and spikes ap- 
pear sometimes to have been attached to tables 
or other articles of furniture, to hold them. 
rhus, in one of the pretended miracles told by 
Reginald of Durham, a sacristan, occupied in 
committing the sacred vestments to the safety 
of a cupboard, fixed his candle on a stick or | 





t Quidam de villula in 
minister, sub diurno tem px 
hegotiationis opus in pectin 





confinio posita, artificiosus 
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No. 4.—A NORMAN ORGAN. 


these in a subsequent chapter. Not the least usual 
of these was weaving, an art which appears to have 
been practised very extensively by the female 
portion of the larger households. The manu 
script Psalter in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
furnishes us with the very curious group of 
female weavers given in our cut. It explains 
itself, as much, at least, as it can easily be ex- 
plained, and I will only observe that the scissors 
here employed are of the form common to the 
Romans, to the Saxons, and to the earlier Nor- 
mans ; they are the Saxon scear, and this name, 
as well as the form, is still preserved in that of the 
“shears” of the modern clothiers. Music was 
also a favourable occupation, and the number of 
musical instruments appears to be considerably 
increased. Some of these seem to have 
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elaborately constructed. The manuscript last 
mentioned furnishes us with the accompanying 
figure of a large organ, of laborious though rather 
clumsy workmanship. 

In the dwellings of the nobles and gentry, 
there was more show of furniture under the 
Normans than under the Saxons. Cupboards 
(armaria, armoires) were more numerous, and 
were filled with vessels of earthenware, wood, or 
metal, as well as with other things. Chests and 
coffers were adorned with elaborate carving, and 
were sometimes inlaid with metal, and even with 
enamel. The smaller ones were made of ivory, 
or bone, carved with historical subjects. Rich 
ornamentation generally began with ecclesiastics, 
and we find by the subjects carved upon them 
that the earlier ivory coffers or caskets belonged 
to churchmen. When they were made for lords 
and ladies, they were usually ornamented with 
subjects from romance, or from the current lite- 
rature of the day. The beds, also, were more 
ornamental, and assumed novel forms. Our 
Cut No. 5, taken from MS. Cotton., Nero, C. IV., 
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No. 6.—A STAG-HUNT. 

the New Forest. Our cut (No. 6), from the 
Trinity College Psalter, represents a horseman 
hunting the stag. The noble animal is 
closely followed by a brace of hounds, 
and just as he is turning up a hill, the 
huntsman aims an arrow at him, As 
far as we can gather 
from the few authori- 
ties in which it is 
alluded to, the Saxon 





peasantry were not un- 
practised hands at the 
bow. We find them 


enjoying the character 
of good archers very 
soon after the Norman 
conquest, under cir- 
cumstances which seem 
to preclude the notion 
that they derived their 
knowledge of this arm 
from the invaders. In 
the miracles of St. Bega, 





No. 5.—A NORMAN BED. 


differs little from some of the Anglo-Saxon figures 
of beds. But the tester bed, or bed with a roof 
at the head, and hangings, was now introduced. 
In Reginald of Durham, we are told of a 
sacristan who was accustomed to sit in his bed 
and read at nigkt. One night, having fixed his 
candle upon one of the sides of the bed (supra 
spondilia lectuli suprema), he fell accidentally 
asleep. The fire communicated itself from the 
candle to the bed, which, being filled with straw, 
was soon enveloped in flame, and this communi- 
cated itself with no less rapidity to the combina- 
tion of arches and planks of which the frame of 
the bed was composed (ligna materies archarum 
et asserum copiosa). Above the bed was a wooden 
frame (quedam tabularia stratura), on which he 
was accustomed to pile the curtains, dorsals, and 
other similar furniture of the church. 

The out-of-doors amusements of this period 
appear in general to have been rude and bois- 
terous. The girls and women seem to have been 
passionately fond of the dance, which was their 
common amusement at all public festivals. The 
young men applied themselves to gymnastic 
exercises, such as wrestling, and running and 
boxing ; and they had bull-baitings, and some- 
times bear-baitings. On Roman sites, the ancient 
amphitheatres seem still to have been used for 
such exhibitions; and the Roman amphitheatre 
at Banbury, in Oxfordshire, was known by the 
title of “The Bull-ring” down to. a very late 
period. The higher ranks among the Normans 
were extraordinarily addicted to the chace, to 
secure which, they adopted severe measures for 
preserving the woods and the beasts which 
inhabited them. Every reader of English his- 
tory knows the story of the New Forest, and of 
the fate which there befel the great patron of 
hunting—William Rufus. The Saxon Chronicle, 
in summing up the character of William the 
Conqueror, tells us that he “made large forests ; 
for the deer, and enacted laws therewith, so 
that whoever killed a hart or a hind, should be 
blinded. As he forbade killing the deer, so also 
the boars; and he loved the tall stags as if he 
were their father. He also appointed concern- 


printed by Mr. G. C. 
Tomlinson, in 1842, 
there is a story which 
shows the skill of the young 
men of Cumberland in archery 
very soon after the entrance of 
the Normans; and the original writer, who lived 
perhaps not much after the middle of the twelfth 
century, assures us that the Hibernian Scots, 
and the men of Galloway, who were the usual 
enemies of the men of Cumberland, “ feared these 
sort of arms more than any others, and called 
an arrow, proverbially, a flying devil.” We learn 
from this and other accounts, that the arrows of 
this period were barbed and fledged, or furnished 
with feathers. It may be observed, in support 
of the assertion that the use of bows and arrows 
was derived from the Saxons, that the names 
bow (boga) and arrow (arewe), by which they 
have always been known, are taken directly 
from their language ; whereas, if the practice of 
archery had been introduced by the Normans, 
it is probable we should have called them arcs 
and fletches. 

After the entrance of the Normans, we begin 
to find more frequent allusions to the convivial 
meetings of the .middle and lower orders in 


ing the hares, that they should go free.” The 
weapons generally used in hunting the stag, 
were bows and arrows. It was a barbed arrow 
which pierced the breast of the second William, 
when he was hunting the stag in the wilds of 











ordinary inns or private houses. Thus, we have 
a story in Reginald of 
Durham, of a party 
of the parishioners of 
Kellow, who went to 
a drinking party at 
the priest's, and 
passed in this man- 
ner a great portion of 
the night.* This oc- 
curred in the time 
of Bishop Geoffrey 
Rufus, between 1133 








and cannot be prevailed on to return home. 
Another of Reginald’s stories describes a party 
in a private house, sitting and drinking round 
the fire. We are obliged thus to collect together 
slight and often trivial allusions to the manners 
of a period during which we 
have so few detailed descri 
tions. Hospitality was at this 
time exercised among all 
classes freely and liberally ; 
/ the misery of the age made 
Y people meet together with 
more kindliness, The monas- 
teries had their open guest- 
houses, and the unknown 
traveller was seldom refused 
a place at the table of the 
yeoman. In towns, most of 
the burgesses or citizens were 
in the habit of receiving 
strangers as private lodgers, 
in addition to the accommodation afforded in 
the regular hospitia or taverns, Travelling, in- 
deed, was more usual under the Normans than 
it had been under the Saxons, for it was facili- 
tated by the more extensive use of horses. But 
| this also brought serious evils upon the country ; 








No, 7.—NORMAN TRAVELLERS. 


for the troops of followers and rude retainers 
who attended on 
the proud and ty- 
rannicalaristocracy, 
were in the habit 
of taking up their 
lodgings at will and 
discretion, and liv- 
ing upon the unfor- 
tunate household- 
ers without pay. 

A group of Nor- 
man travellers is 
here given from the 
Cottonian manu- 
script, Nero, C. IV. 
It is intended to re- 
present Joseph and 
the Virgin Mary tra- 
velling into Egypt. 
The Virgin on the ass is another example of the 
continued practice among ladies of riding side- 





No. 8.—CARS. 








and 1140. A youth 
and his monastic 
teacher are  repre- 
sented on another occasion as going to a 
tavern, and passing the- whole of the night in 
drinking, till one of them becomes inebriated, 








* Quidam Walterus . . . qui ad domum sacerdotis 
villule predicte cum hospitibus potaturus accessit. Cum 
igitur noctis spacium effluxisset, &e.—Reg. Dunelm, ¢, 17. 








No. 9.—THE STOCKS, 


ways. The Trinity College Psalter furnishes us 
with the two figures of cars given in our Cut, 
No. 8; but they are so fanciful in shape, that 
we can hardly help concluding they must have 
been mere rude and grotesque attempts at imi- 
tating classical forms. 
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No, 10.—A NORMAN SCHOOL. 

of these we learn that a school, according to a| the key of the door was missing, and the boy 
custom “now common enough,” was kept in the | declared that he did not know where it was. 
church of Norham, on the Tweed, the parish | The lock was too strong and ponderous to be 
priedt being the teacher. One of the boys, named | broken or forced, and, after a vain effort to open 
Aldene, had incurred the danger of correction, to | the door, the evening was allowed to pass with- 
escape which he took the key of the church door, | out divine service. The story goes on to say, 
which appears to have been in his custofly, and | that in the night St. Cuthbert appeared to the 
threw it into a deep pool in the river Tweed, | priest, and inquired wherefore he had neglected 
then called Padduwel, and now Pedwel or| his service. On hearing the explanation, the 
Peddie, a place well known as a fishing station. | saint ordered him to go next morning to’ the 
He hoped by this means to escape further scho- | fishing station at Padduwell, and buy the first 
lastic discipline, from the circumstance that the | net of fish that was drawn out of the river. The 
scholars would be shut out by the impossibility | priest obeyed, and in the net was a salmon of 
of opening the church door. Accordingly, when | extraordinary magnitude, in the throat of which 
the time of vespers came, and the priest arrived, | was found the lost key of Norham church. 








PICTURE DEALING. Although we have not for some time continued 
= to urge upon collectors the deceptions and 
frauds to which they were subjected by a 
certain class of picture-dealers, we have not 
been the less watchful. The brokerage in 
worthless old canvases and panels has nearly 
ceased ; they are now consigned to sales by 
auction in utter desperation, where they are 
transferred for a few shillings to the lovers 
of cheap “shams.” As evidenee of decline in 
the estimated value of “old pictures,” we have 
learned that one pawnbroker in London has 
lent upwards of 5000/. upon this commodity 
alone during three or four past years, and that 
the entire mass remains unredeemed. Now 
it is tolerably notorious that such persons are 
very cautious in their pecuniary advances; 
not trusting to their connoisseurship in Fine 
Art, they calculate only the possible value 
of the frames. As these hundreds of pictures 
became forfeited, they were regularly sent, 
according to law, to the quarterly sales of 
unredeemed pledges, and duly sent back, for 
want of bidders to the amounts advanced upon 
the various lots. The pawnbroker has recently 
made an offer to sell the entire mass for the sum 
= he has lent upon it (minus the interest !) payable 
mony, | at intervals recurring over seven years—which 
much-abused word d vont offer was refused. 
ot long ago, one of this class of dealers was | aa = aa hy ono ng ie 
| é ’ 1appily has, to a better 
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A tiveLy French writer, M. Theophile Gautier, 
in an amusing volume lately published, entitled 
“ A Zigzag in England,” makes some very pertinent 
remarks on our national connoisseurship. He 
ways, during his visit here, he found the col- 
lections of pictures we possess, so overloaded 
with the names of the greatest artists that ever 
lived, that he deemed it prudent on his part 
not to venture among such suspicious gatherings 
to see what could only be poor copies, often 
ired by a prodigality of outlay savouring of 
a mtable delusion. He adds “the number 
of Murillos I have seen manufactured at Seville 
for the English market makes me doubtful of 
their multitude of Raffaelles and Titians, which 
frequently consist of little more than half a dozen 
myers of dirty er upon an obscurely stained 
pane! or canvas, often richly and outrageously 
framed. But the peinemnees are met ths Seat 
happy im their implicit belief that high Art | 
exists under the obscurity.” 

Sad discoveries would be made among many 
hundreds of received originals, if these coatings 
of obscuring dirt were removed ; and it is to 
perpetuate this delusion that interested dealers | 
proclaim it the very essence of tone and 
to which they further attach in 
fereraphs the 
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ment of the nuisance, to demand a fee of three 
guineas for his opinion on each occasion: As 
he has published some sets of lithographs after 
his principal performances, the forgers are 
provided with his usual subjects and mode of 
composition. Indeed, there is an established 
factory for his works alone, at a house (to adopt 
“the saving clause ”) not a hundred miles from 
the Haymarket. The productions of this factory 
are found mostly in the auction-rooms of the 
country cities and towns. Country gentlemen, 
beware of cattle pictures ! 

In the London auction-rooms, there have been 
lately offered a great number of modern Belgian 
pictures, bearing the most familiar names of the 
painters of that country, scarcely one of which 
is other than forged. The vast number of aspi- 
rants to Art in Belgium, the moderate cost of 
living, and the small prices these young men 
are content to accept, have led to an immense im- 
portation of very inferior works by the picture- 
dealers. These pictures are worked on, or rather 
worked up for the English market, by some one 
of our poor neglected artists, signed with false 
names, and mostly sold by public auction. 

Until purchasers can judge of Fine Art by the 
qualities that constitute Fine Art, these decep- 
tions will always, to a certain extent, be success 
ful. It has been over and over again impressed 
on the public, that the true security is to bay 
direct from the painter. There are then none 
of those misgivings or future discoveries of fraud 
which are both humiliating to the possessor, and 
damaging to his interest. It is but just to say, 
however, that there are a few exceptions among 
the class of dealers in works of Art, whose in- 
tegrity and honour are indisputable ; and it is 
much to be lamented that so delightful a branch 
of commerce should be sullied by practices allied 
to the iniquity of horse-dealing, gambling, and 
swindling. 

Among the sales about to take place this 
season, one of the most important will be that 
of the late Minister of Finance in Spain, M. 
Salamanca. The collection of the late Marshal 
Soult will also be sold in Paris this spring. ~~ 

After an interval of apparent repose, we pur 
pose keeping a vigilant watch on the picture 
dealing craft, and regularly reporting its varying 
phases of cunning and “ trickery,” for the benefit 
of Art and the interest of its patrons. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 





THE NEWSPAPER. 


T. S. Goode, Painter. C. W. Sharpe, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture 9 im., by 7} in. 
We know little or nothing of the painter of this 
picture, except that we occasionally found his 
name in the catalogues of the Royal Academy, 
some fifteen or twenty years since, attached to 
i= Saya similar character to that here 
engrav 
This presents to us the interior of a cottage in 
which is seated an elderly man, in the now 
antiquated costume of what may be con 
Mr. Goode’s period, reading v intently _— 
paper; not the huge double folio sheet of our 
time, but a modest four of moderate si2®, 
into which the editors of daily joornela =e 
then able to compress all their news | 


reader is intent upon his paper, and permet 


leisurely, for there is no one sitting ore 
“angry look,” anxiously waiting for a 
turn. The materials of the picture are 

enough, but they are put to the best accou! < 
and are painted with a delicacy of finish scarcely 


painters. 


surpassed by the most careful Dutch of 


It is this that chiefly constitutes the value 
this small but interesting work. 
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MEMOIR OF RIETSCHEL. 





Tue beautiful little bas-relief which adorned our 
last number, is the work of a Saxon sculptor, 
who has achieved a European celebrity,— 
Rietschel of Dresden. The intention of the 
artist is apparently to represent the descent of 
Christ to earth, in the form of a child, in order 
to grow up amongst us asa man. It is entitled 
in German “Der Christ-Engel,” a title which 
has no English equivalent. We add a few 
notices—too few and brief—of the life and 
works of this remarkable and accomplished 
sculptor. 

Ernest Frederick Augustus Rietschel was born 
at Pulsintz, a little town in Saxony, in the year 
1804. Having showna decided talent for Art, 
he was sent at an early age to the academy at 
Dresden. Thence when about twenty, he 
removed to Berlin and entered the atelier of 
Rauch as a student. This renowned sculptor 
was immediately: struck by the original talent 
and indefatigable assiduity of his new pupil, 
and with a truly paternal and large-hearted 
sympathy watched and encouraged his efforts 
for self-improvement. 

When in his twenty-fourth year, Rietschel 
became one of the competitors for the great 
prize given by the Academy of Berlin. The 
subject proposed, was that scene in the story of 
Penelope, when in spite of her father’s entreaties 
she leaves her home and country to follow the 
fortunes of her husband Ulysses. 

The subject, happily chosen, was to be 
executed in bas-relief. When young Rietschel 
sent in his group, it was unanimously acknow- 
ledged that he had excelled all his competitors ; 
but on his name being made known, it was 
found that being a foreigner, a Saxon not a 
Prussian subject, the statutes of the Academy 
excluded him from the prize, which consisted in a 
free journey to Italy, and a yearly stipend at 
Rome for a limited time. However on the 
powerful recommendation of the Berlin Academy, 
he obtained this favour from his own Govern- 
ment, He had, in the mean time, produced his 
statue of Daniel, which added to his reputation. 
In the following year (1829) he accompanied 
his master Rauch to Munich, remained there 
long enough to assist him in the great monu- 
ment of King Maximilian Joseph, modelled one of 
the figures of the peditnent of the Glyptothek, 
and then departed for Rome where he studied 
for about a year. Returning to Berlin, his first 
work was the grand colossal bust of Luther, 
executed for the King of Bavaria, and now in 
the Valhalla. His reputation increasing, it 
became an object to his own Government to 
fix him at Dresden, and accordingly in the 
year 1832 he was appointed Professor of 
sculpture in the Academy there, and set up his 
atelier on the British Terrace, one of the most 
beautiful situations an artist could have selected. 
At this time the new theatre was about to be 
built from the designs of Semper. Every 
traveller who has lately visited Dresden, will 
remember this edifice, certainly one of the 
most perfect specimens of elegant, characteristic, 
and appropriate architecture which has been 
produced in modern times. The two pedi- 
ments representing on one side the Drama, on 
the other the Opera, graceful and expressive 
groups, are from the models of Rietschel. The 
statues in the vestibule, of the two great dramatic 
poets of Germany, Goethe and Schiller, and the 
two great dramatic musicians Mozart and Gluck, 
have also been attributed to Rietschel, but we 
believe erroneously. By him, however, is the 
fine characteristic bust of the singer Schroeder 
Devrient. Some of Rietschel’s most important 
works are at Leipsig, where for the hall of the 
university he executed the grand alto-relievo of 
the genius of Truth and the four learned 
Faculties ; and also the series of twelve 
Compositions in bas-relief, representing the 
progress of human civilisation, of mental and 
material culture. About the same time he 
finished a work long since begun, the great 
colossal statue of King Frederic Augustus of 
Saxony, with its beautiful pedestal, in which the 
power, grace, and originality of the attendant 
Sroups and figures must strike any observer 





accustomed to the usual tame and conventional 
treatment of allegory. Another of Rietschel's 
most celebrated and successful works, is the 
statue of Thaer, a man distinguished by 
his public spirit, and the improvements he 
introduced into agriculture and the breed of 
sheep. This statue in bronze, a commission from 
the Saxon Agricultural Society, was recently 
(in 1850), erected at Leipsig, and is a signal 
instance of the most felicitous adaptation of 
modern costume and truthful almost homely 
nature to the noblest sculptural treatment. 
Another of Rietschel’s late works is the colossal 
statue of the poet and writer Lessing, which has 
just been completed and cast in bronze for his 
native city of Brunswick. 

In the intervals of these great works, he has 
produced a variety of other smaller compositions, 
and a great number of busts. In our Great 
Exhibition last year, there were three of his 
works ; the group of the Dead Christ and the 
Virgin (the Pieta), which from a love of his 
subject he modelled without having received any 
commission for it, and has since executed in 
marble for the King of Prussia; the charming 
little bas-relief of Cupid carried away by the 
Panther ; and this of the Infant Christ borne 
through the air by angels. 

Rietschel is still living, but in delicate health, 
and passed this last winter at Palermo. He isa 
member of the Academies of Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich and Paris, and as we understand, a 
Protestant in his religious faith. We are also 
informed that he is at present engaged on the 
monument to be erected to the great musician 
Carl Maria Von Weber.—A. J. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





EpINBURGH.—We have noticed for some time 

with much pleasure the gradual advance of paint- 
ing and sculpture in the Metropolis of Scotland. 
Encouraged by the success which yearly attends 
their efforts, and by the stimulants they receive 
from the public press, the Edinburgh artists, for 
some years past, have enriched the walls of their 
exhibition rooms with productions, admirable alike 
in elevated conception and finished workmanship. 
The Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts 
in Scotland, under the superintendence of a body 
of gentlemen distinguished for their taste and libe- 
rality, yearly purchase from the exhibition a large 
number of paintings, and there is no doubt that 
this circumstance tends greatly to foster the increase 
of true Art in Edinburgh, and to urge onward its 
native artists to still higher and nobler exertions. 
There has been much discussion of late among the 
artistic coteries of “‘ Auld Reekie,” regarding the 
success of this, its twenty-seventh exhibition, and 
the young artists have been in a state of no small 
anxiety to ascertain whether their paintings have 
been able to pass the dread ordeal, and have been 
hung on the walls of the Academy. The ex- 
pectations of the connoisseurs, however, will not 
be disappointed, for not only have the Edinburgh 
artists exerted themselves this year with unusual 
success, but the exhibition is further enriched by 
two admirable specimens of Mulready, a splendid 
painting by the late lamented J. M. W. Turner, 
and one of Thorburn’s most exquisite miniatures. 
From this it may be seen that the present exhi- 
bition will be one of no common merit, and will 
afford a rich treat, both to the uninitiated visitor, 
and the critical connoisseur. [The exhibition, 
which opened on the 16th February (too late in 
the month for notice in our present number), we 
shall pass under detailed review in our next, and 
for that purpose we shall visit Edinburgh, not only 
to examine the collection, but to make more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the artists of the school, 
unquestionably now, considering its limited num- 
ber, the best in Europe.] 
——MonTROsSE>=The- committee for carrying out 
the Peel testimonial, have approved the design 
submitted by Mr. Ritchie, the sculptor, of Edin- 
burgh. The monument is to be a statue of free- 
stone, standing nine feet high, with a pedestal 
about twelve feet in height. It is proposed to 
erect it in the centre of the High-street. 
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Giascow.—The young men attached to 
offices of the architects in Glasgow have AF pn 
Architectural Society for their mutual improve- 
ment in design and know of the science and 
wsthetics of architecture. This is a meritorious 
idea, and deserves the encouragement which it has 
received at the hands of the leading architects. 
We shall be glad to hear of young painters and 
sculptors, as well as of young architects, meeting 
for such a laudable purpose, and communica ting 
and receiving feuiniea by the same means, The 
neglect of literary attainments on the 
artists ought to be remedied, and the 
— their power, 

committee consisting of Sir James Anderson 
Mr. Macnee, R.S.A., Mr. Reid, Mr. Rait, and Mr. 
Macdonald, having been appointed to inspect the 
drawings by the students in the Government 
School of Design, and to award the prizes offered 
by the committee of management, and by several 
gentlemen desirous of promoting the progress of the 
students, report to the committee of management, 
that they have been much gratified by the progress 
which has been made by the students since the 
last exhibition of their works. The number of 
designs is greater this year than on any former 
occasion. A considerable amount of fancy has been 
exhibited in these designs, regulated by an increas- 
ing appreciation of ornamental Art, whilst the care 
shown in the execution of the designs is very satis- 
factory. The committee would particularly refer 
with approbation to the introduction of a variety 
of forms of ornament which the students have had 
opportunity of studying in the school, and which 
in several instances gave a variety and novelty to 
the designs, and manifested a knowledge of orna- 
mental Art, which if increased by further study 
in the school, will unquestionably place these 
students in a favourable position as designers, 
Amongst the class drawings, whilst the com- 
mittee would report favourably of the care 
manifested by the students in each class, and on 
the satisfactory results of this care in the correct- 
ness and beautiful execution of the majority of the 


of young 
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works exhibited, they would point with especial - 


approbation to the drawings of plants from nature, 
the sketch-books of similar studies, and the very 
successful attempts which have been made to com- 
pose ornaments from the plants previously drawn, 
The drawings of this class are not so numerous as 
could be wished, and the committee recommend 
its extension by every means, and an increase of 
the number and amount of prizes for studies of 
plants from nature, and for drawings of plants 
arranged upon principles of ornamental design, 
LiveRPooL.—A large party assembled one 
evening at the end of December, to do honour to 
Mr. Thomas Spencer, the discoverer of the electro- 
type. Mr. Spencer is about to take up his resi- 
ence in London, and prior to his departure from 
Liverpool, many of the most influential inhabitants 
of the place invited him to a public dinner at the 
Waterloo Hotel. The proceedings on the occasion 
alluded to, were most creditable to all concerned, 
The application of the electro-galvanic process has 
wrought a wonderful and beneficial effect on manu- 
facturing art; and although the claim to priority 
of invention had often been subject of dispute, the 
statements put forth by Mr. Spencer at the dinner, 
would of themselves be sufficient to establish his 
claim to the honour. This gentleman has long 
been known in Liverpool, and elsewhere, for his 
scientific attainments. We have ourselves, on 
more than one occasion, adverted to them, especially 
with reference to the clectrotype process, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—The old Guild chapel 
of Shakspeare’s natal town, and in which he may 
have received some portion of his early education, 
is about to be decorated with a painted window, 
designed by Messrs. Kemp. The little chapel in 
its palmiest days was eae thus decorated in 
every window ; the walls we know to have been 
once covered with mural painting of a very curious 
kind, as fragments were discovered some years ago 
on the removal of the whitewash, and the pictures 
engraved and published by Fisher. The bold ap- 
pearance of the interior at present, forcibly illus- 
trates the advantages that accrue from the judicious 
use of fresco and distemper in internal decoration. 
BirmixcuaM.—A magnificent fountain has re- 
cently been erected in the Market Hall, at Bir- 
mingham, It is of bronze, and is the work of 
Mr. Messenger, who has constructed it more with 
a desire to decorate the town than to profit, inas- 
much as he is a loser by the transaction. It is 
most classically conceived, the embellishment beau- 
tifully rendered, and the groups of fish tastefully 
disposed, , Orn 
credit to our famed manufacturing city. — 
MANCHESTER.—A meeting of those interested 
in the Manchester School of Design, which is under 
the head-mastership of Mr. J. A. Hammersley, was 
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_ of five figures.—The last remnant of the anci 
held on January 2st, for the purpose of receiving | ATT IN CONTINENTAL STATES. | Place de Gréve is about to disappear, it being in 
the annual report of the council. ey A. _— - line with the new Rue de Rivoli; it consists of 
ment we learn that the debt = been y be year, Paris.—A marble statue of Marshal Soult, the | a most elegant and richly ornamented turret 
the treasurer at the comme 1451.; and that the | last survivor of the marshals of the Empire, is standing in the north-west corner of the place, it 
has been reduced to abou ion for the past | to be placed in the sculpture gallery at Versailles. | is presumed it will be preserved and re-erected in 
annual income of the = ‘of “all pollnee wan About four years since, commissions were given | some other locality or museum: Victor Hugo 
twelve-months, arising ou t from Govern- | to about forty artists, to execute pictures and | mentions it in his “‘ Notre Dame de Paris,”"—The 
16791. 15s. 8d., including @ gran ter, the names | statues for public buildings; and among those | salon is definitely fixed to open on the Ist of April: 
ment of 6001, — inal the chool andout | who received instructions were Horace Vernet, no artist to send more than three paintings. 
of 365 pupils were on the list of the — in’ some of | Pradier, Coignet, Chopin, and Duret, &c., while HaMBURGH.—A letter from this city has been 
of this number 253 have a the trade of | the sum to be expended upon the works was | received in Paris, which states that the equestrian 
the useful oc ar = may see the practical | estimated at 400,000 francs. The state of France, | statue of Gustavus Adolphus, cast some time since 
Manchester ; ~\ oe Stishenente we are glad to | since that period, delayed the execution of the | at Munich, has been lost by the total wreck of the 
usefulness of “ oth im rtant manufacturing | commissions; but now tranquillity is restored to | vessel that was conveying it from Hamburgh to 
aad Co ee < the = ose for which it was | the country, the Prefect of the Seine considers they | Gottenburgh: the disaster occurred on the coast 
a _ “Feeseahent ~y ear there has been | maysafely be proceeded with, and he has accordingly | of Heligoland. A fatality appears to attach to this 
institute bl cer Ri of pacts from among | issued orders for their completion. Some of them | statue: the model of it was erected at Rome, where 
considered a deviet rs for textile fabrics, including | are destined for the new church of St. Clotilde, on } an ineffectual attempt was made to have it cast. 
— — rtant situations in certain of | the Place Bellechasse, and the remainder for the | The model, which fortunately is still in existence, 
pay tec he ve. The number of this class | apartments of the Hotel-de-Ville. was subsequently sent to Munich, and cast in the 
the laagest 44 se he last three years from eight The Museum of the Luxembourg is at present | Royal Foundry there. 
ans r to th l oan eames of poe re In some | opened to the public and to artists, under the same Universal hibition of Brussels Art.—This 
pup’ _ : the credit of those who act thus | regulations as the Louvre ; that is, four days for | magnificent scheme has been carried out at Brus- 
cases, uae A. + sare paid by the employer, | study ; Saturday for cards and passports ; Sunday, | sels, and may be considered as remarkable an 
=r > —- to ve statement of Mr. public ; and Monday shut for cleaning. The new | event in the history of the Fine Arts, as our 
ate es the rx S of the pupils are greatly | arrangements made in this museum are interest- own Great Exhibition in that of manufactures, 
impeded by the narrow views of those with whom | ing. We have Miiller’s _— painting of last | whilst its success demonstrates the unworthy pre- 
chew - = aged, This policy is attributable to | year, and his ‘‘ Lady Macbeth ;” H. Lehmann’s | judice which excluded one of the most important 
eee oem - frequently adopted of manufacturers | * Oceanides;’” Rosa Bonheur’s “‘Oxen at plough;”’ | branches of the Fine Arts from our own Exhibition, 
aie designs, second-hand, as it were, instead | all excellent pictures ; specimens of Biard, P. | and made our Fine Art Court a blot on its charac. 
ae Sains a inal drawings trom their own de- | Huet, Bodmer, H. Garnery, E. Le Poittevin, | ter, and on that of the nation. The following is a 
yn its Cabat, Hebert’s ‘‘ Malaria,” which was so much list of the pictures (nine hundred and seventy-one 
Liwericx.—It is probable that a School of admired at the last salon; ** Jacquaud,’ a fine in all) contributed by different nations to the 
Design will, ere long, be established in - city, | marine bw Ly heen (4 and — — of | interesting gathering at Brussels :— 
we have heard that Mr. W. Monsell, M.P., has | merit. Several changes have aiso been made in 
received a commenication from the Board of Trade, | the old paintings, enerally for the better. A. 
stating that a grant for this purpose will be sub- | Scheffer’s “‘ Suliote Women,” which was hung so 
mitted to the treasury in the estimates for next | as not to be seen, is now well displayed. Two 
ear. | rooms of engravings have also been added, in which | | 
LANCASHIRE.—Messrs. Waller, whose monu- | may be seen the best specimens of our engravers. | | 
mental brass attracted so much attention iu the | The Artists’ Association have opened their annual wK 
Great Exhibition, as one of the most successful | exhibition, butso miserable adisplay hashardlyever | Germany. . . 12 
adaptations of antique taste to modern necessities, | been offered to public view. With the exception of — Sbdhaes ° — Lace x: 
have recently put down one to the memory of Mr. | a few good pictures by R. Fleury, Corot, Colin, | | on -' * "Ma lales 
Cross and lady, at Grimsagh chapel, near Preston, | Joyaut, and Le Poittevin, it is made up of miserable | | yiojjanad | | | || 10 7 
Lancashire. It is, perhaps, the largest and most | copies of some of Rembrandt’s finest paintings, * geieperery (Yb ss 
important which has yet been executed since the | now at Amsterdam, the “‘ Ronde de Nuit,” &c. | | Switzerland. . .| 5)... /...| 9 
revival of this mode of memorial. It consists of | We heartily regretted our franc paid for entrance. 
effigies of the deceased under canopies of the deco- The government has purchased several statues, We remark with regret the miserable number 
rated period of pointed architecture, of very elabo- | amongst others that of ‘‘ Minerva,” in bronze, by | of the contributions of England to this great inter- 
rate design. Surmounting the canopies on either | M. Gatteaux, and a marble statue by M. Pradier. | national Exhibition. 
side, are tabernacles with emblematic groups, that | Foreigners are admitted any day on the presenta- ANTWERP.—The triennial exhibition of modern 
over the male figure having allegorical representa- | tion of their passports; and on Sundays the | Art will take place, in July next, in this ancient 
tions of Justice and Law (the deceased having been | galleries, like those of the Louvre, are thrown | and interesting city ; and it is the intention of the 
a lawyer), while over that of the female is a group | open to the public. municipality to facilitate foreign contributions by 
of Charity. The pinnacles are terminated with The great historical and artistical collection of | the rescinding of the ordinary dues. Works of 
angels holding scrolls, with legends of Faith, Hope, | the Louvre is also about to be enriched by new | Art sent from England will have their carriage 
and Charity. Many of the architectural details | monuments relating to the study of French archwo- | paid to and fro by the Belgian government, and be 
are of quite a new design, the crockets to the large | logy. A museum, likely to rival the celebrated | also freed from paying duty. 
canopies being composed of bunches of hips and | ones contained in the ancient Palais des Thermes DrespEN.—Sketches by Schiller.—The great 
haws, and the diaper background to the figure is | and the Hotel Cluny, will shortly be opened in | German poet, Schiller, possessed considerable 
composed of jessamine. The whole is richly filled | three rooms of the Louvre. To the furniture, the | faculty for humorous sketches, some of which 
in with colour. Inscriptions, recording the respec- | weapons, the pottery, the books, the manuscripts | have em published in the German memoirs and 
tive dates of decease, are at the feet of each figure, | ornamented with miniatures, the clothing, and | journals. A correspondent of ‘‘ Kuhne’s Europe” 
and legends of — are on fillets of brass, en- | articles of domestic utility, of ancient France, | writes from Dresden, announcing that several 
closing the entire design, which is remarkable, as | there will be added a collection of coins and medals | more have been found in the possession of a 
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much for its novelty and beauty, as for its fitness | struck by the Gauls, and in France, from the | Swabian family with whom the great poet became 
” Kaw a ae. ‘ | remotest antiquity up to the present day. It has | acquainted during his residence at Loschwitz. 
apt A an # memorial is now in process | long been a subject of regret that the Louvre, so They are all of a humorous kind, and are accom- 


of erection on the hill side at Dartford, to comme 
morate the execution of Christopher Wade, for the 
Protestant faith, in the reign of Queen Mary. His 


| Tich in ancient monuments appertaining to the | panied by descriptions in his handwriting. ‘ 
| civilisation or barbarism of nearly all the ancients, PRraGvue. — Joseph Max, the sculptor, of this 
deathy-scene is one of the most remarkable ree such as the Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, Assyrians, | city, has just finished the model of a statue of 
by Fos. The monument ie viene oe and Mexicans, did not present to the researchesof the General Radetzky, _intended for execution in 
fashion of an antique cross in the earl "En, . . archeologist specimens of French Art in the middle | bronze. The figure is nine feet high, and stands 
style of architecture y English | ages. Thanks to the vast collection which is now | upon @ shield supported by eight representatives of 

‘Buientow.—The first exhibitio iacthdiiaes being arranged, this gap will speedily be filled up. | the various nations and branches of the service 
in the Pavilion at Brighton has j . “oe Le ne The works for the sittings of the senate have | which have contributed to his victories. This idea 
eae, oe — eo closed, after a commenced at the Luxembourg, under the direction | is, however, not original ; a like design was pro- 
bited was one hundred and ei, ». pictures exhi- | of M. De Gisors, architect of the palace. Several | posed years ago for a statue of Napoleon, supported 
the éxhibitors we observe th y ~, j and among | parts of the ornaments having been damaged | by his Marshals. 
pee wwe ne Pager ed ae no less than forty- | by the military, who have long used this palace as WaASHINGTON.—We are sorry to find that 
already acquainted with the a k - — are | barracks, the whole will be restored. The vaulted | among the Art losses occasioned by the conflazra- 
Nash, Arundale, Woledge Mas ne —— . roof of the Salle des Séances is decorated by Abel | tionat Washington, a number of superior paintings, 
William Scott ice a a — es | de I ujel, with subjects representing Wisdom, Law, | hanging around the library walls and between the 
more, J. W. Leathem Bersett and so tl Justice, and Country (la Patrie); and three large | alcoves, were included in the destruction. 
names we observe among the ke ; + lers whose | medallions by Vauchelet, representing Prudence, | these we may enumerate Stuart’s paintings of the 
eatalogue. As an encoura cabs "ee in the | Truth, onfidence, Moses, Draco, Solon, Lycurgus, | first five Presidents; an original portrait of 
the Pavilion committee with “— rit ry teem Numa, and Justinian. On each side of the hemi- | Columbus; a second portrait of Columbus; an 
and good taste which desneves overs a - oe cycle are allegorical subjects: in the centre is original portrait of Peyton Randolph; a portrait 
have purchased, with the profits of ho echt” represented, as bronze medallions, Charies V., | of Bolivar; a portrait of Baron Steuben, by Pyne, 
three of the pictures, which are intended t a Louis XII., Francis I., Louis XIV., Nupoleon, | an English artist of merit; one of Baron de Kalb; 
the ‘nucleus of a permanent gallery, A ) : m | and Louis XV III.; these several decorations cost, | one of Cortez; and one of Judge Hanson, of Mary- 
Union was attached to the exhibition. Tha rt- | under the last reign, 800,000 francs.—The Palace | land, presented to the library by his family. 
ing for the prizes took place at the # om of the se the Quai d’Orsai is also being decorated with | Between 1100 and 1200 bronze medals of the 
exhibition, when ten prizes were distribut bg arge monumental paintings, confided to MM. | Valtemare Exchange, some of them ten centuries 
the members. We are gratified to le nage he | Landelle, Tissier, and Gigoux. The New Hospital, | old, and exceedingly perfect, are among the 
~ ° the exhibition and the Art-Union are int nied ik if wuls Philippe, will, it is expected, be | valuables destroyed. Of the statuary burnt and 
- ra ar wal, and we draw from so succes ssful a y nent a vd Pyed e the large hall is to be | rendered worthless, there is a statue of Jefferson ; 
a ~~ “ _ : aes heouraging augury of future | representing the ce ag by M. Etex, | an Apollo, in bronze, by Mills ; . ny” eeeeal 

iustitutions, | off Iheenum tes ae oe ‘ mploring the pity bronze likeness of Washington ; a bust of 
te victims of the cholera; a group | Taylor; and a bust of Lafayette, by David. 














FORMATION OF AN 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH SCULPTORS. 





Hrrnerto it has been the practice of sculptors 
in England, to keep as much aloof as possible 
from each other, and, as a consequence, much 
misapprehension of each other exists. — ‘ 

The meetings preparatory to the festival given 
by them to the foreign sculptors exhibiting in 
the Crystal Palace, led, we believe, to the desire 
and accomplishment of an Institute for the 
purpose of creating union amongst the pro- 
fessors, as a means to the ultimate advancement 
of the art. Our best endeavours have always 
tended to that end; for we know there are men 
who labour, and labour earnestly, for the love of 
Art alone, and whose individual achievements 
are an honour to us, and would be to any age 
or school, capable of all that can be desired, yet 
producing little,—failing with the very elements 
for success. Those worthy of the name of 
sculptors are, we feel sure, as a body, far from 
being deficient in intelligence, but they are, as a 
body, deficient in what is termed business tact ; 
they are ignorant of the manifold arts by which 
the men of lesser power can distance them,— 
and do so. 

“Can the Institute alter this?” may be asked. 
We think it can ; and it should be its first duty 
to prevent the statues to our public men from 
being a disgrace to us as a nation. 

No journal has censured committees more 
frequently or more earnestly than we have done ; 
and we are free to admit, that, without union 
and a well-devised plan, the following instances 
could not have been overcome. 

A committee advertise for sketches for a 
statue to a statesman, to be placed in West- 
minster Abbey, and name a day when the de- 
cision shall take place. Ten men (whom they 
select) compete, but one of them has, before the 
time fixed, made his life-size model, and is in 
treaty for the purchase of the marble. He be- 
comes the successful competitor! Then, again, 
promiscuous committees are so competent to 
select, that they cover all the models over except 
the head, and then the one with face most like, 
is pronounced to win the prize, as if the head only 
could bea criterion as to what a statue should be; 
—much better send the figures back unpacked, 
—which we also know to have been done. 

Not long since, that all should be very fair, 
and no one know “ who was who,” cyphers and 
mottoes were to be given, instead of names, to 
about thirty designs. Every one was known ; 
and it was just possible that one very honest 
man amongst them could have his model 
moulded, and it was also just possible that he 
could be a little obsequious, and present casts 
to the secretary and committee; and it was 
equally possible that such a proceeding might 
ensure his success. The unknown individual is 
now having the statue executed for him ! 

There are pretenders in Art as in all things 
else, and we may hereafter name them,—men 
whose aim is money, who have no feeling for 
Art, but who do possess the feeling and the 
enterprise of the commercial-traveller kind ; 
sketch-busts, and statues of all sorts and sizes 
are produced for them, are then hawked from 
town to town, and distributed in abundance ; 
and, to use their own phrase, “it pays.” 

It was this knowledge that made a paragraph 
lately going the round of the press appear to us 
much worse than folly. It proposed that the 
Statue to the Queen, at Manchester, should be 
contested for, only by those who had obtained 
statues to Sir Robert Peel, as they were un- 
doubtedly (?) the best artists in England. Why 
it 1s notorious there never wag such juggling 
before, and that commercial travelling was 
never so triumphant. 

Now it must also be remembered that there 
are men possessing talent of a very high order, 
who rely on merit amidst venal men, who are 
unread in trickery, and whose names are hidden 
in the shadow of the very men whom their own 
hands have decked with artificial plumes. Another 
instance or two, and for the present this unplea- 
Sant part of our task must closer —-- rl 

_ A secretary wrote to all the sculptors not long 
since, informing them a statue was required for 
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the Abbey at Westminster, and it was hoped | MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


they would make themselves masters of his 
works, that their ideas should partake of the 
tone and character of him they were about to 
honour. A time was fixed for the delivery of the 
models, &c., but when the time arrived, there 
came another note, saying upon consideration 
further time was to be granted. That ap- 
proached ; then, more time, and a notice where 
they would be received. Now, all this simply 
meant that the sculptor who was intended to be 
the successful one, had not finished his designs. 
It was sent unfinished ; the only one not per- 
mitted to be seen, and the only one successful ! 

“T saw an advertisement in the Zimes, asking 
for designs for a statue,” said a friend to a sculp- 
tor ; “I hope you mean to try.” “ No, indeed 
I do not,” was the reply ; “I have no confidence. 
I think a committee means (if it means anything, 
from my experience) a collective body of men 
who do that, collectively, which they individu- 
ally repudiate. But I tell you what I will do: 
It wants two months to the time of sending 
down, and I will now seal in an envelope the 
name of the man who will have it, and bet you 
five pounds to five shillings I am right.” He, 
however, did compete, had the pleasure of paying 
the carriage of his works, of putting his friend's 
five shillings in his pocket, and hearing, after- 
wards, in his own study, a member of that very 
committee lament that such beautiful designs 
—as his—had not been sent to them. 

The following is a rough outline of a plan 
originating with the Institute, which, it is 
trusted, will in future stay such acts of injustice 
as those we have cited, as well as ensure the 
production of better works. 

First, let it be stated, that nearly the whole 
of the best sculptors are already members ; and 
let us suppose a statue, or other public work to 
be required; then the Institute desires, in all 
cases of competition, that the election of the 
artist be left to the competing members of the 
society—each member having one vote only, 
but not the power to vote for himself—besides 
which he shall vote openly, and give his reasons 
in writing for so voting, to be handed to the 
committee for publication or otherwise. 

If we require good law, we go to the best 
lawyers ; we think the best physicians can give 
the best advice; and we think artists are pre- 
cisely in the same position ; if careful study in 
the peculiar branches of medicine and jurispru- 
dence entitle men to pronounce an opinion 
upon which we can rely, surely the same rule 
holds good with respect to artists. 

The members of the Institute, it appears, 
desire no control, as to how many or who they 
shall be that send in designs, and wish still less 
to interfere, if it be the intention of any body of 
men to entrust the work to any one artist with 
prior or just claims to be so honoured, but they 
do most earnestly desire that their time, means, 
and skill, shall not be wasted in fruitless efforts. 
But if they are remunerated for their models 
or drawings, then a committee has a perfect 
right to choose the artist, though, when the 
members of the Institute work gratuitously, 
they demand some voice in the matter; denied 
which, they decline all competitions. 

That they are justified in this, may be inferred 
from the fact, that in some late contests the 
combined contributions of artists cost them, in 
time and money, a sum exceeding that for 
which they contended: the response made in 
sculpture to the requests of the Royal Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, by the exhibition in West- 
minster Hall, far outstripped in cost any sum 
that the commissioners have yet expended ; 80, 
presuming the amount received from visitors 
paid for the three marble and twelve plaster 
statues, the truth is the sculptors themselves, 
who made the exhibition, also paid the expense 
thereof. Should the Institute adhere strictly to 
the resolutions laid down, we do not see how a 
satisfactory competition can take place, unless 
the right they claim be conceded to it; 
furthermore, in future, when two or three are 
engaged upon one work, the working in con- 
junction mnst have a beneficial effect, and 


-prevent incongruities, such as we lamented last 


month; this is another point in connexion with 
this society to which we may refer hereafter. 








Tue Royat AcapeMy.—William Calder Mar- 
shall, Esq., has been elected member of the 
Royal Academy; the vacancy having been 
caused by the death of Mr. Wyon. The election 
cannot fail to give very — satisfaction. It 
was just and wise to select a sculptor—the art 
is one that requires fosterage—and this addition 
makes but six sculptors to thirty painters and 
four architects. The works of Mr. Marshall 
are numerous, and of very high excellence ; his 
fame is established not only at home but abroad, 
and of his productions his country may be 
justly proud: three or four of them have been 
engraved for the Art-Journal. We congratulate 
the artist on the one hand and the Academy on 
the other, on this judicious and popular exercise 
of power.—Richard Partridge, Esq., F.R.C.S., has 
been elected Professor of Anatomy in the room 
of Joseph Henry Green, Esq., resigned ; in this 
instance also the Academy is fortunate; the 
reputation and character of the new professor 
are both of the very highest: and as a lecturer 
at King’s College, he has proved his qualifications 
for the more important branch of the duties he 
has undertaken. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the appointment is entirely honorary—no 
emolument whatsoever being associated with it. 
—J. P. Knight, Esq., lias been elected Professor 
of Perspective, in the room of Mr. Turner. The 
duties incident to this office have been for a 
long period discharged by Mr. Knight.—Sir 
Richard Westmacott, and C, R. Leslie, Esq., are 
now delivering lectures at the Academy. During 
March, the former will lecture on the two first 
Mondays; and the latter on the 4th, 11th, 18th, 
and 25th. 

Society or Paryrers in Water-Cotours.— 
At a meeting of this society, held on the 9th of 
February, Mr. J. Gilbert, Mr. H. Reviére, and 
Miss M. Gillies, were elected associate exhibitors. 

Str Cuartes Barry, R.A.—The honour of 
knighthood has been conferred on this eminent 
architect, a distinction his high talent has richly 
earned, 

INTERNATIONAL CopyricHT.—The officers of 
the English Customs have received orders from 
her Majesty in Council, giving the privilege of 
copyright within her dominions to French 
authors and publishers; but it appears to us, on 
a cursory glance over these instructions, that we 
have, as usual, ceded too much, and left ourselves 
comparatively unprotected. We shall probably 
be in a condition to take up the consideration of 
the subject more fully next month. 

ScHoots or Desicn.—“ We understand that the 
Government have resolved to organise a special 
department at the Board of Trade, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the efficiency of the existing 
schools of design, and aiding Art-education 
generally, as applied to manufactures—a want 
which the Great Exhibition of last year made 
very manifest; and we hear that they have 
offered a responsible office in management to 
Mr. Henry Cole, one of the acting members of 
the Executive Committee in the Exhibition.” 
We extract the above passage from the Times ; 
if the Schools of Design require “reform,” we 
say, without hesitation, that Mr. Cole is not the 
person to be intrusted with a duty of great 
difficulty and delicacy: and it is quite certain 


that, with the manufacturers generally (and, _ 


after all, the success or failure of the schools 
rests mainly with them), the appointment of 
this gentleman will be by no means popular. 
They cannot forget “Felix Summerly’s” wild 
schemes relative to Art-manufacture—a delusion 
injurious to the reputation of the projector, and 
very prejudicial to the interests of the producer 
—while abundant evidence is supplied by his 
writings and testimony concerning the schools, 
that he brings neither acquired knowledge nor 
practical experience to the task. 

Evementary Drawine Scnoors. — The 
Society of Arts is, we understand, arranging 
to introduce “elementary drawing schools 
into several provincial towns and districts of 
the metropolis. Any scheme of the kind must 
be beneficial: we are not aware of the plans 
upon which the society means to proceed—but 
they cannot do better than follow, implicitly, 
those now in actual operation in the “ North 
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don School,” to which we have frequently 
quested public attention. It has been — 
here what may be done, and how it ought to be 
done; and the Society of Arts, in following 
the ateps of the North London School — 
mittee, has acted wisely ; it will be wise also i 
they take, not only the 


almost to the letter: and we hope the Mayors 


of Bradford, Halifax, and Exeter, will consult | 


upon this very important topic with the hono- 
rary secretary of the North London School, 
Neville Warren, Esq., Adam Street, Adelphi. 
We shall take an opportunity, next month, of 
entering more fully into the claims of this 
establishment, which seem just now to be greatly 
overlooked, though of pressing interest. 
Ginson’s StaTvr or Sin Ropenr Peet, intended 
for Westminster Abbey, is now nearly completed 
in the clay-model, and the marble will be im- 
mediately commenced. Sir Robert is represented 
in the midst of debate, with animated counte- 
nance, appealing to the House in the tone of 
triumphant argument, and pointing with his 
right hand to the seroll he holds in the left, 
New Postat Arrancements.—On and after 
the lst of March the Post Office are prepared to 
offer additional facilities for the transmission of 
books and works of Art. At present only one 
volume may be sent asa packet, and one page 
only allowed to be written on; but in future 
any number of volumes or pamphlets or separate 
publications may be included in the same 


packet ; and any amount of writing, so that that | 


writing be not after the fashion of a letter, but 
restricted to literary matter alone. 
there be necessary may therefore be sent ; and 


the same rule holds good in works of Art. | 


Drawings mounted, or in frames, and prints upon 
rollera, will also be received and transmitted. 


Tae Examirion in THe Unirep States.— | 


We have little further to communicate on this 
subject; but that little is not encouraging in 
reference to the scheme. 


mate results ; and it is our duty earnestly to 
warn British manufacturers to be more than 
commonly cautious before they consign their 


property to the parties who stipulate to convey | 
| last July, but we seem to have been somewhat 

Tax Works or Tae Late Mr. Torner.—We | 
regret to learn that, in consequence of some legal | 


it to the other side of the Atlantic. 


difficulty (which, however, will in no other way 

prejudice the public), the works of Mr. Turner 

are not likely to be exhibited this season. 
Testimonial TO Messrs. Cote anp Dirke.— 


Although this topic is one that we may not ap- 


proach without some hesitation, we cannot avoid 
the duty of commenting upon it. 
are aware that a project has been some time in 
progress to collect subscriptions for—in some 
way or other—giving additional rewards to 
Messrs. Cole and Dilke, for either originating or 
conducting (we cannot clearly understand which) 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. The name of 
Colonel Reid is associated with the names of 
these two gentlemen ; but it is nearly certain 
that this gallant officer will decline (or has 
declined) the honour proffered. The projectors 
of the testimonial are gentlemen who are in no 
degree associated with Art—Fine Art, or the 
Arts of Industry—and it is, therefore, not sur 
prising that the subscription, 


“ Like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.” 


Counter-meetings have heen held—not to oppose 
the testimonial, but to claim for Mr. Fuller, Mr. 
Drew, and, especially, Mr. Digby Wyatt, the 
right to be considered parties to "participate in 
it. In reference to the first named, it is shown | 
in sundry printed documents, that but for his | 
exertions in actually launching the vessel, by 


obtaining capital for its outfit before 
was appealed to, the scheme never would have 
been treated as practicable ; and, as concerns 
the latter, all persons familiar with the subject 
know that, to his accomplished mind and prac- 
tical experience were mainly owing the subse 
quent success of the voyage. 
tained no reward ; the other has been rewarded 
but by no means in proportion to his merits or 
to his share in the labour. Now, have the pro- 


jectors of the test monial reflect , . 
attempt to “ eflected that this 


the public 


The one has ob- 


idea, but the example, | 


Whatever | 


Our apprehensions | 
are much stronger than our hopes as to the ulti- | 
| confirmed. 


Our readers | 


gild refined gold,” to heap honours | 
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pon honours, in the case of Mr. Cole, is a vote 
| of censure upon those who have done as much, 
or more, for the great triumph of the past year ! 
Mr. Cole has obtained notoriety throughout 
Europe; he had the almost exclusive patronage 
for his friends and connections of the several 
lucrative appointments arising out of the Exhi- 
bition ; he received a liberal salary ; he received 
a farther grant from the surplus fund of 20000. ; 
he has since obtained an appointment at the 
Board of Trade, it is said of 1200/. a year, and 
he writes C.B. after his name—a distinction 
generally conferred upon those who have long 
been servants of the Crown. If Mr. Dilke receives 
nothing, who’is to be blamed for that? Mr. 


| Dilke might have had all that Mr. Cole did have, 
| except the letters C.B., in lieu of which he was 
| proffered knighthood. Mr. Dilke stood out for 


a baronetcy, the conferring of which upon him 
was out of the question—which was never for a 
moment considered a possibility by any one but 
himself: and, as he would take nothing less, he 
got nothing. But he ought not, therefore, to 


complain of a grievance which he has wholly 


and solely created for himself: or to ask fora 


| sympathy which is in no way called for. At 
| all events, we presume to advise the promoters 
| of this testimonial to wait until the public obtain 


that which they ought to have and must have,— 


| a clear and distinct account of receipts and ex- 
| penditure connected with the Exhibition ; this 


is due to the subscribers of 70,0001. ; but it is 
due also to the national character, that it may 
stand as high for probity as it has ever done in 
the estimation of foreigners, who, indeed, have 
already marvelled how 330,000/. could have been 
expended. The very attempt to put Messrs. Cole 
and Dilke in the position sought for them by 


| their not over-wise friends of the testimonial, 


throws upon them the responsibility of forcing 
forward this account; but on other grounds 
(grounds we may probably explain hereafter) we 
demand it from them: let it be had, and let a 
very general suspicion be either removed or 


Tae Vetasquez Portrait.—We had thought 
this long-litigated case had been finally settled 
by the decision of the jury in the Scotch Court, 


premature in our judgment. It will perhaps be 
remembered that, on the last hearing, Mr. Snare 
recovered damages to the extent of 1000l. 
| against the trustees of the late Earl of Fife, for 
| “wrongly seizing and detaining” the portrait. 
| A bill of exceptions was afterwards taken against 
the verdict, on the grounds that the damages were 
excessive, that the verdict was contrary to evi- 
dence, and that the judge had misdirected the 
jury, &c. The case was argued in the Court of 
Session, Edinburgh, on the 15th of January, 
when the Lord President and the other judges 
confirmed the former verdict, disallowing the 
trustees’ exceptions, with costs. It would appear 
the trustees are not yet satisfied, but have given 
instruction to their counsel to move for a new 
trial ; which, to us, considering how fully the 
matter has been already debated, seems little 
else than persecution, or a desire to annoy, if 
they cannot vanquish, their adversary. 
From Nature.—One of the “ pre-Raffaelite” 
| painters, to whom a young woman—a professed 
model—was lately sitting, told her the next 
time she came, “not to clean her nails.” He 
| desired to copy Nature, and in accordance 
| with the manner of “the School” in its most 
repulsive aspect. This anecdote, simple as it 
| 18, is the key to the mysteries of a whole 
| practice. 
Museum or Mankinp.—Under this title Mr, 
Catlin, the well-known traveller, proposes to 
form a general collected record of “the looks, 
customs, history, and manufactures, of all the 
_ declining and vanishing races of man,” in the 
same manner as he has recorded the extinct 
North American Indians. Of his ability for the 
task there need be no doubt ; his patience and 
perseverance are sufficiently visible in his past 
labours, which he proposes to make the nucleus 
of his future ones. He believes such a collec- 
tion may be self-supporting as a travelling 
| Museum in a ship, after the fashion of those 
which are carried on the great rivers of Ame- 
rica ; that the management of affairs be vested 





in a board of trustees, and the funds arisin 
from it to be ultimately appropriated to its per- 
petuation on land. 

An Exuisition oF ArT anv InpvstRry is to be 
held in the city of Cork in June or J uly next, 
If we understand the project rightly, the collec. 
tion will be limited to the produce of Munster. 
We hope, however, contributions from other 
parts of Ireland, and indeed from England and 
Scotland, will not be refused. This will be the 
first attempt to follow up the Great Exhibition 
by provincial exhibitions. We trust tosee them 
multiply, so that every year shall give us at 
least one, until the year 1851 finds its successor 
in London. Cork has ever taken a lead in Art 
and has not been lacking in industry. Its people 
have been foremost in energy and enterprise : 
it was named, long ago, and not without reason 
“The Athens of Ireland ;” and although Belfast 
has of late years somewhat shadowed the pre- 
tensions of the southern city, we cannot doubt 
that its great capabilities will be so brought into 
action, as to uphold the credit and augment the 
glory, by exhibiting the vast resources, of the 
island. But in Art, Cork city has been always 
famous. Some of the best names in Art, which 
have been renowned in England, have their 
birth-place there ; and its comparatively small 
schools of sculpture and painting have originated 
greatness which the world acknowledges with 
admiration and respect. We may, therefore, 
have faith in the promised exhibition ; but it 
can be rendered worthy only by that “ shoulder 
to shoulder” power which, embracing all par- 
ties, supplies united strength. 

A Sum or 50001. was allocated out of the 
surplus fund of the Great Exhibition to be ex- 
pended as purchases for the Government School 
of Design, in order to benefit the pupils. The 
duty of expending this sum devolved on Messrs. 
Pugin, Cole, Owen Jones, and Redgrave. The 
selection was inauspicious, to say the least; 
and it was expected, by many, that the result 
would be unfortunate. We understand that 
discussions, not altogether seemly, have arisen 
out of the affair ; and, it is said, that one article 
has been bought for 900/.—nearly a fifth of the 
whole sum—which can advantage no one but 
the vendor thereof. We presume we shall be, 
ere long, in possession of the facts of the case, 
and be enabled to report upon it fully. 

THe Great Exurerrion BurmLpiINe is now @ 
melancholy void, and the sale of the internal 
fittings and woodwork advertised for the 2nd of 
March, will give a still barer look. The investi- 
gation by the commissioners appointed by the 
Treasury is concluded, and the various sugges 
tions on the use to be made of the building con- 
sidered. Among them, the plans for a winter- 
garden, for the location of schools of design, for 
the reception of marbles and antiques from the 
British Museum, for the combination of scientific 
and other societies, to form a general educational 
institute, &e., &c. A project is also named, in 
the event of the building being too large for any 
of these uses, to remove the nave and a portion 
of the transept, east and west, and place it in 
Kew Gardens. Now, this has always seemed to 
us the only reasonable mode of making the Glass 
Palace available where it stands, as it is infinitely 
too large to be well and properly occupied ; if 
thus accommodated to Hyde Park, it might re- 
main with much propriety, but take away the 
transept and half the nave on each side, and what 
remains but an ugly block of iron and glass, and 
all this to carry to Kew a glasshouse where 
there is already one of the noblest, and produce 
a rivalry of effect injurious to both. 

Lreps Sratce or THE Late Sm R. Peei— 
When alluding to this testimonial in our January 
number, we spoke of the intended casting in 
bronze as about to be produced at the mand- 
factory of Messrs. Bramah & Co., of Pimlico ; 
our attention has been directed to the statement 
by Messrs. F. Robinson & Co., of the same place, 
who inform us that the statue will be cast at 
their foundry. We have, in fact, paid a visit to 
this establishment, where we found everything 
prepared for the work, which would have been 
carried out the day we called, but for an —— 
to some part of the machinery to be used, tha 
caused the delay of a few days. By the time 
our journal is in the hands of the reader there 


as 
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is no doubt the work will have been performed, 
Mr. F. Robinson has paid much attention to the 
new method of casting statues in one piece, 
instead of detached portions: the Leeds Testi- 
monial is, of course, to be produced by the 
former method. : 

Tue JounnaL OF Desicy.—This monthly 
publication has ceased to exist, having ——— 
six half-yearly volumes. It has been conducted 
with ability, and has been one of the means 
of stimulating the Art-workers of the age and 
country to that improvement of which we 
have had so many evidences of late years. 
As a speculation, it has not been success- 
ful: its circulation has been small, and not 
remunerative; and no doubt its conductor 
and proprietor, Mr. Henry Cole, has (not- 
withstanding certain advantages which his 
position gave him), experienced the difficulties 
which impede the progress of any work, the 
main purpose of which is instruction. Three 
years, however, was not a very long time for a 
struggle: we had to wait ten years before the 
tide turned in our favour. The “Journal of 
Design” was addressed almost exclusively to 
manufacturers; with Fine Art it had little to 
do, Its principal novelty consisted in giving as 
examples of manufacture, pieces of the actual 
fabric—textile only, of course. This procedure 
was costly both to the producer of the article 
and to the proprietor of the Journal ; and could 
not have taken place at all if the circulation of 
the Journal had been extensive. 

Tue Artists’ SKETCHING COMPANION, manu- 
factured by Messrs. E, Wolff & Son, of London, 
is a compact and convenient arrangement of 
materials for the use of the sketcher. It con- 
tains a solid sketch-book, a complete set of 
water-colours in cakes, brushes, pencils, crayons, 


and all necessary et ceteras, packed into a com- | 


pass of some ten inches by eight, but so contrived 
as to be easily made available for the purpose of 
the artist. The only objection we have to offer, 


is its weight, which would be found excessive if | 


added to the ordinary contents of a traveller's 
knapsack. This objection would, we think, be 
obviated by substituting wood (or gutta percha) 
for the outer case, where metal is now used. 
This change would make it one of the most 
portable and convenient apparatus that has 
come under our notice. 

HaMPsTeEAD CoNVERSAZIONE.— These agree- 
able meetings commenced, for the season, as 
usual, at the Assembly Rooms, on the evening 
of the 2lst of January, on which occasion a 
highly interesting collection of sketches was 
exhibited. The drawings and sketches usually 
seen here are those of artists of the highest 
talent, such as might not be otherwise publicly 
examined. Such works render the Hampstead 
Conversazione unusually attractive. 

Tue Starve oF ACHILLEs in Hyde Park has 
recently had a platform of Portland cement 
placed before its pedestal, which is a contribution 
from the Great Exhibition. This huge slab of 
cement is in one piece measuring 20 feet across, 
and was manufactured at Northfleet, Kent ; it 
has been presented by the proprietors on the 
close of the Exhibition to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, with a desire that it may be 
thus placed to test its durability. A suitable 


inscription has been placed upon it. One word | 


may be said about the statue, ere we close our 
remarks, It is frequently a matter of surprise, 
that since its erection in 1822, the figure has 
never received the sword which should be held 
in the right hand; it is a singular instance of 
the way in which public work is neglected : in 
the present one it is unfortunate, as the doubled 
fist merely gives the figure the look of an 
English prizefighter, a remark made by some of 
our foreign visitors last year, and with too much 
justice, 

PuotocraPHic PortratTrurRE.—A novelty in 
portraiture has recently been published by 
Messrs. Henneman and Co., of Regent-street ; a 

hotographic likeness of the Hungarian governor, 


ossuth ; it is admirable as.an example of the.| 


process by which the 
18 & most faithful resemblance of the original. 
It appears to us that if, as may be presumed, 
such portraits can be cheaply executed, they 
must often supersede miniature painting. 


it is produced, and 
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LIVES OF THE FRIENDS AND CoNTEMPORARIES 
oF Lorp CHANCELLOR CLARENDON. By 
Lapy Tueresa Lewis. 3 Vols. Published 
by J. Murray, London. 


At the Grove Park, near Watford, in Hertford- 
shire, the family seat of the Earl of Clarendon, 
Viceroy of Ireland, is a portion of a large number 
of portraits originally collected by his lordship’s 
ancestor, Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. How these 
pictures were acquired by the distinguished Chan- 
cellor of Charles II., whether by purchase or by 
gift, or by political offerings, has been matter of 
dispute ; nor is it of any importance so far as our 
notice of these volumes is concerned. The por- 
traits which hung in the Chancellor’s house in 
Piccadilly, included those of a large majority of 
the great men that England had produced through 
the three or four preceding reigns and the Protec- 
torate, saving and except those of the chief Round- 
heads themselves, who, of course, could not expect 
to find an abode in the residence of so staunch a 
Royalist. Here, then, were gathered statesmen 
and lawyers, warriors and divines, poets and his- 
torians. When Clarendon House was pulled 
down, in 1675, the pictures were removed to Corn- 
bury House, in Oxfordshire, the seat of the second 
Earl of Clarendon, who, caring little for them as 
works of art, and being encumbered with debts, 
was induced, at different times, to part with as 
many as seventy-eight. What ultimately became 
of these, has never been clearly ascertained, though 
Lady Theresa Lewis thinks that some were reco- 
vered, On the death of Lord Hyde, in 1753, one- 
half of the remaining portion of the pictures came 
into the possession of his eldest surviving sister, 
the Duchess of Queensbury, while the other half 
was retained by the representatives of her deceased 
sister, Jane, Countess of Exeter, by whom they 
were retained at the Grove Park. The Queens- 
bury portion, after being at Amesbury Park, Wilt- 
shire, and other places, was ultimately located at 
| Bothwell Castle, in Scotland, where they still are. 

Such, briefly, is the history of the Clarendon 
Gallery, which is of unquestionable historic inter- 
est, though it contains but few pictures of real 
value as works of art. The names of Van Dyck, 
Jansens, Lely, Zoost, Kneller, and Van Loo are 
attached to many of them; but there are strong 
doubts for believing that Van Dyck painted all 
that are ascribed to him: some are evidently 
copies. Be this, however, as it may, Lady Theresa 
Lewis, sister of the present Earl of Clarendon, has 
selected three out of the number of notables here 
depicted—Lord Falkland, Lord Capel, and the 
Marquis of Hertford, of whose eventful lives she 
has given a most agreeable record. Truly, the 
women of our times are by no means disposed to 
leave the rich harvest of literature and science to 
be reaped only by the stronger sex ; they enter the 
field boldly with us, and bear its labours with 
minds scarcely, if at all, less capable, and with 
spirits not less determined to share the honours of 
authorship. And we would not wish it otherwise. 
Lady Theresa has expended upon her entertaining 
and instructive volumes no little intelligence, in- 
dustry, and research : they well deserve a place 
among the histories of a most eventful period. 
We can only regret our inability to mark our sense 
of their worth by a more extended notice. 














AN INVESTIGATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ATHENIAN AncuHitectuRE. Ey F.C. PEen- 
rose, M.A., &c. Published by the Society 
or Ditetrantt, London. 

The question has not unfrequently been asked, 

“What have the numerous learned Societies 

established in the metropolis done to promote the 

advance of science and att?” To this we would 
reply, “that if they have not effected all that 
might have been done, they have certainly lent 
very considerable aid to every kind of scientific 
knowledge.” We could adduce many conclusive 
evidences of the fact, if necessary, to establish its 
truth; the publication of Mr. Penrose’s folio 
volume adding only another example to the many 
that might be enumerated. This gentleman, con- 
ceiving that ‘‘ traces of the most refined thought 
and subtle optical principles were to be found in 
the Parthenon and the Greek buildings of the 
best time,” encouraged by the Dilettanti Society, 
undertook a journey to Athens, in 1846, for the 
purpose of investigating the exact liarities 
which the Grecian edifices might rd. The 
result of his labours forms the subject of the present 
very learned work, to which we can only direct 
attention as exhibiting much patient and arduous 
research, scientific attainment, and beautiful execu- 
tion of the numerous plates contained in it. In 
some of the latter, the author was assisted by his 





travelling companion, Mr. T, J. Willson. Mr 
Penrose describes his volume as “a treatise on the 
systematic deviations from ordinary rectilinear 
construction, found in the prineipal works of 
Greek architecture, which arise out of, and pervade 
the entire design of the building.” By the most 
careful admeasurement of the several portions of 
the remains of these noble relics of antiquity, and 
ty a close analysis of their respective quantities, 

r. Penrose appears, to our unprofessional judg- 
ment, to have made himself master of the principles 
upon which the architects of Greece reared their 
immortal edifices. The merely ornamental portion 
of these edifices has not been lost sight of, as the 
Athenian Propylwa furnishes a few very elegant 
chromatic plates. 


Srarn, as 1T 1s. By G. A, Hosxrns. 2 Vols. 
Published by Cotpunn & Co., London. 


It is frequently matter of regret with us that the 
space to which we are compelled to limit our lite- 
rary notices, even of valuable works, restricts our 
remarks within very narrow bounds when we 
would gladly extend them, no less for the sake of the 
author, than to give our readers a fuller introduc- 
tion to him. Extracts, with us, are out of the 
question ; and herein only can an adequate idea be 
formed of the style and import of a writer. Our 
brief say, therefore, must not be accepted as the en- 
tire measuring-line of our opinion, seeing we would 
willingly lengthen it, could this be done without 
infringing upon other matters demanding our 
attention. Now, Mr. Hoskins’s volumes are just 
the sort of work from which we could fill some 
three or four of our pages with interesting matter 
concerning the present state of Spain; more with 
reference to descriptive scenes of the country, its 
customs and manners, its noble specimens of archi- 


profound analyses of its political and social con- 
dition. Previous travels in other parts of the 
world, which the author has given to the public, 
have matured his powers of observation, and ena- 
bled him to describe what he sees with judgment, 
discrimination, and fidelity. He has an eye for 
the picturesque of every kind ; and if his sketches 
want grace and finish, they are life-like, agreeable, 
and instructive. Spain, less perhaps than any 
other European country, except in the far north, 
is visited by the English traveller, and yet there 
is none offering richer stores to the intelligent mind 
than what she presents; and the land, notwith- 
standing it has been largely drawn upon by many 
writers within the present century, is far, very far, 
from exhausted, here are various reasons that 
operate to deter the great mass of tourists from 
venturing into the land of the Cid and the Moor, 
the principal being the difficulty of reaching it by 
land carriage, and the disagreeables of a toss in the 
Bay of Biscay; but when once reached, it will 
amply repay any amount of time and toil expended 
in arriving there. Mr. Hoskins has made good use 
of his opportunities, visiting ee | part of the 
country, from Barcelona to Gibraltar, and from 
Gibraltar back to Vittoria, demanding the atten- 
tion of the traveller; and although the ground 
has been gone over by others—Ford, Washington 
Irving, &c. &c.—we are not the less pleased to 
pursue the same path in the company of a more 
recent and scarcely less observant writer. We 
wish, however, for his own sake as an author, that 
the book had undergone a careful revision. He 
has given little heed to elegance of diction, while 
many of his sentences are grammatically incorrect, 
and a still larger number very common-place ; in 
fact, he has paid more attention to matter than 
manner, This is a pity; for the sweetest melody 
jars on the ear when it proceeds from an untuned 
instrument. 


A Dictionary or Greek AND Roman Gro- 
@rapuy. Edited by Witttam Smitn, M.D. 
Published by Tayton & Wacton, London. 

The excellent Dictionaries of Greek and Roman 

Antiquities, Biography, and Mythology, already 

published by Messrs. Taylor & Co.. under the able 

supervision of Dr. Smith, are a sufficient guarantee 
for the proper execution of the useful compilation 
now commenced, We have not at present a suffi- 
cient!y comprehensive and accurate work devoted 
to Ancient Geography, in a portable and useful 
_ knowl 
odern research. pro 
in the present work by the contributions of various 
writers competent to each a ae —_ 
imate a re - 

we shall ulti SS ib Sphobetien! order, 

iscov of modern travellers 

modern scholarr. We 
pt as an excel- 
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and modern history has been condensed, and onary 
fact of importance given in & few pages. “ed 
satisfactory histories of cities we may instance the 
mode in which Agrigentum, or Alexandria, 18 
treated. While for the history of a people, amusing 
to a casual reader, we may refer to the article on 
the Alani. The minor details are also good, and 
comprehend the British stations, the whole being 
iilustrated with maps, views, and coins of cities 
and provinces, executed on wood with much care. 
We shall be glad to notice its successful completion, 
as it is a welcome book to the shelves of the 
historical student. 


Die Wenper Grasparastes. By FG. WIECK. 
Published by J. J. Ween, Leipsic. 


M. Wieck has produced, in this small volume, a 
very interesting story, founded upon the assumed 


visit of a German family to London, to explore the | 


« Wonders of the Glass Palace.” Every division 
of the building, with the varied contents of each, 
passes under the notice of the reader, and these are 
made more intelligent by the introduction of a 
number of clever woodcuts of some of the principal 
objects, and more especially of the machinery exhi- 
hited, which is represented at work. It is no 
slight evidence of the universal interest felt in the 
grand display of industrial Art which the last year 
brought out, to find it recorded for the amusement 
and benefit of the rising generation of Germany. 


Pictures or Lire rn Mexico. By R.H. Mason. 
Published by Situ, Exper & Co., London. 


We have never seen Mexican life and manners 
placed before an English reader more pictorially 
than in these two small volumes; and, if we may 
judge from the author's adventures, a tour 
through that semi-barbarous country is not an 
affair to be undertaken by one who regards easy 
and comfortable travelling. Mr. Mason relates his 
journeyings, his hazardous encounters and escapes 
with a vast deal of spirit and animation ; but he is 
not merely personal in his descriptions, he has 
looked attentively at all around him, both in city 
and desert, and graphically describes the country 
and its inhabitants; interspersing his narrative 
with native colloquies, stories, and anecdotes. 
Some very clever etchings by the author add life 
and interest to the text; so that he seems to be 
just the man we should choose, for an intelligent, 
active, inquiring, and fearless compagnon-de- 
voyage, 


Tur Hovsenotp or Str Tuomas More. Pub- 


lished by Hatt & Virtve, London. 


This volume is produced with much vraisemblance 
by Messrs. Hall and Virtue of Paternoster-row, 
and cannot fail to be admired by all who enter 
fully into the noble nature of the great and good 
man, who perished by the tyranny of our eighth 
Horry. The style is admirable, imitated from the 
old books and chronicles of the times, and not only 
has the author caught the words and phrases, but 
the spirit of the period. We are transported to the 
times of Erasmus, to the pleasant days when Sir 
Themas More lived at Chelsea, and enjoyed his 
garden, and his hay-fields, and the broad and 
beautiful waters of the blue Thames; and there is 
a warbling of such sweet and gentle wisdom 
throughout the pages, that the going back is like 
music inadream, Many, if not all the chapters, 


have already graced the pages of “‘ Sharpe’s London | 


Magazine.”’ 


Covton’s HaNpDROOK oF DANCING. 


Publishe 
by Juttren & Co., London. meamenie 


Although the art of dancing cannot be regarded | 


strictty as a “ Fine” Art, we know how valuable 


divine.” We owe much, therefore, to those more 
experienced Professors, who teach with the foot 


as well as the hand, and bring intelligent minds to 


nlife ar : 
simplify and render easy of acquirement an accom- | 


plishment ne cessary to all who move in society—of 
any grade; for the amusement which glorifies the 
salon, is also the pleasure of the hamlet: and 
Mavy-poles even yet exist upon village greens. Our 
attention has been directed to this very useful 
manual of M. Coulon—one of the most eminent 
professors of the art—a Frenchman long resident 
in England, and of a family famous for generat ons 
as M vitres du Danse. His instructions are sin ru- 
‘arly clear and practicable ; his rules at once simple 
and a irate ; and his book is crowded with sm ll 
but well-execute d woodcuts, which bring the 
~ is and manifold movements very distinctly 
vefore the eye. With such a teacher, I 


a “ bo yk . 
hand,” none can fail to “ foot it featly.”’ wins 


| Sin Josnva ReyNnouips’s Discourses. 








| full of German life 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


Vol. I. 
Published by H. G. Bonn, London. 


This edition of Sir Joshua’s discourses, which have 
long been a text-book for British artists, receives 
additional value from a lengthened and cleverly 
written memoir of the first president of the Royal 
Academy, by the editor, Mr. H. W. Beechey, as 
well as some judicious critical remarks on the 
principles and practice of the painter. We are 
persuaded there are few artists desirous of acquiring 
knowledge who will not add these volumes to their 


| library; but their circulation should not be re- 


stricted to the student of Art, there is matter both 
instructive and interesting to all classes. We 
rejoice to see the publisher including them among 
his cheap issues of the ‘‘ Standard Library,”’ so as 


| to bring them within the reach of those who cannot 


afford to buy expensive volumes, 


GroLocy AND Scripture. By Dr. Pye Situ. 
Published by H. G. Boun, London. 


Mr. Bohn wisely addresses his various serials to 
every class of readers. This volume of the 
“Seientific Library’’ consists of Dr. Smith’s work 
on “The Relation between the Holy Scriptures 
and some parts of Geological Science,”’ edited by 
J. H. Davies. Dr. Smith has been too long before 
the public as a writer upon divinity and science to 
need any eulogistic criticism from us; the book 
before us is one of his most popular productions, 
and is likely to become more so in its present 
attractive form. 


BATTLES OF THE Britisu Navy. By J. ALLEN, 

Esq., R.N. Vol. I. H.G.Boun, London, 
The arts to which our attention is most directed 
are those of peace, and which flourish only in 
luxuriance when peace smiles upon the land: 
therefore it is, we are duly sensible of the 
value of those men whose skill and courage 
are the means of ensuring that blessing to our 
country; and we can read with almost as much 
enthusiasm as a veteran of the wars, the triumphs 
of the heroes whose glories have been won on the 
mighty waters. Mr. Allen’s volumes may not 
supersede the narratives of James, Marshall, and 
Brenton, but they are worthy of a place beside 
them, while many a youngster, stirred by the 
‘*moving incidents of flood’? herein described, 
will be incited to emulate the bright examples 
they place before him. 


| New TALes FroM FagEky Lanp. With Illustra- 


tions. 
Aunt Errie’s RuyMes For LittLe CHILDREN. 
With twenty-four Illustrations. By HaBLot 
K. Browne. 

LittLeE Sister, by Mrs. HARRIETTE 
MyrkTLe. With sixteen Illustrations by H. 
J. SCHNEIDER. 

CuiLp’s PLay. Seventeen Drawings, by E. V.C. 
Published by AppEY & Co., London. 
The firm of Cundall and Addey is now known 
as ‘‘ Addey and Co.;” and to judge by the various 
volumes here before us, bids fair to maintain the 
high reputation for ‘‘ picture books,’’ which Mr. 
Cundall so successfully established. ‘‘ New TALES 
FROM Farry LAND,” contains four stories :— 
‘* The Pearl Blessings;’’ “‘ The Triumph of Truth ;” 
“The Brothers ;’’ and “ Christabel ;”’ all sufficiently 
and gracefully imaginative to gratify the taste of 
any Faéry-loving young lady in the world. ‘‘ The 
Triumph of Truth,” is an heroic tale of the time 
of the Crusades, and many of our juvenile readers 
will prefer it to the “Brothers,” or to ‘* Christabel.”’ 
The illustrations to this volume, are less artistic, 
than to many produced by Mr Addey, but they 
are a wonderful improvement on the “ Blue 
Beards,” and “ Cinderellas’ of our young days. 


THE 


ahhh | AunT Errie’s Ruymes ror L1 , > 

one PE nc Neteshenn , as MES TTLE CHILDREN 
i — it is to “ the Graces,” and how largely | are embellished by twenty-four illustrations by 
it aids to develop the beauty of the “ human form | ; d 


HABLOT BRowNE; some of these are exceedingly 
pretty, ‘The Little Boy and the Stars,” and the 
few artistic lines pourtraying the “‘ Naughty Boy,” 
are excellent in their way, and many of “ Aunt 
Effie’s Rhymes” are sufficiently simple, and yet 
while amusing, lead the infant mind to think as 
well as feel. Tue Litrie Sister, by our old 


| acquaintance Mrs, Harriette Myrtle, is a charming 


series of domestic events sure to come home to 
every little English child’s feelings and affections ; 
and the illustrations by H. J. Schneider, are very 
superior in drawing and design, but as illustrations 
to an English record of infant life and interest 
they are certainly not in keeping; nothing can be 
more unlike an English child than a German 
child ; the latter is heavy, and wanting in the 
delicacy and grace which distinguish our own 
fair children, but the drawings are admirable, and 


~F and spirit. Cuiip’s Pray 
's a charming volume for the drawing-room, 
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Tue PorTRAIT GALLERY. Parts I. 
lished by W. 8. Onn & Co., Londewee Pt 


A re-issue of the very admirable work. oric; 

published by the Society for the Diffusion of Uwe 
ful Knowledge ; only with seven plates in each 
part instead of three, as first presented, and at 
about the same price. It is unnecessary ‘for us to 
allude to the manner in which the publication is pro- 
duced, both plates and biographical sketches: there 
is no doubt of the attempt to render pular so 
valuable a work being deservedly appreciated, 


THE ART OF GOLD AND SILVER Assaying and 
TABLES SHEWING THE LEGALLY APPOINTED 
WEIGHT OF BriTIsH GoLp ANp SILVER 
Coin. By James H. Watuerston, Published 
by Smiru, ELper & Co., London. 


These are two useful little works, compiled with 
the view of instructing the “ craft,” the latter 
being more particularly addressed to those gold- 
smiths who compose the “ Jury of the Pyx;” both 
will be found useful as books of reference. It is 
highly desirable in the present day that practical 
manufacturers should explain the principles of 
their art; nothing will tend more to satisfy the 
public of the integrity of a man’s dealings than by 
making the means clear and simple to the detectors 
of chicanery or fraud. We are led to these remarks, 
now more particularly, because the firm of which 
the writer is a member has recently made public 
a system of their own by which the purchaser of 
an article of jewellery may at once ascertain its 
“standard value,’’ irrespective of the charge for 
manipulation, thus giving every assurance that no 
trickery of unfair alloy has been resorted to— 
which can be attained with certainty by no other 
means—a very necessary precaution in this day 
when the “‘ cheapness”’ of an article of presumable 
value frequently becomes the passport to its sale. 


Tue Iris: an Illuminated Souvenir for 1852, 
Edited by Joun S. Hart, LL.D. Published 
by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia; Der 
& TruBNER, London. 


The Americans still publish annuals, and grave 
LL.D.’s do not disdain to edit them. The illus- 
trations of this bright book are printed in colours ; 
and show that in this, as well as in all other arts, 
our brethren of the New World are progressing 
rapidly. The volume is beautifully “got up,” and 
the twelve illustrations have a deeper interest than 
belong to mere ‘‘ book-plates,’’ however requisite 
they may be, as works of Art. Captain Eastman, 
stationed for a number of years off the north- 
western frontier, among the Indian tribes, made a 
series of drawings of some of the most remarkable 
objects connected with Indian traditions; his wife 
collected these traditions, and has woven them into 
tales and poems which show us “ the very heart” 
of Indian life. There are grace and simplicity in 
these Indian tales and legends which render them 
exceedingly attractive; and the contributions of 
many, whose names were already known to us, 
enrich ‘‘ The Iris’? with both prose and poetry. 
We meet our old friend Miss Bremer in some lines 
full of knowledge and feeling. ‘‘ The Iris”’ proves 
that, in America at all events, the annuals still 
flourish in their pristine vigour. 


Britisu Brrps. With Descriptions by Mrs. R. 
Lee: and drawings by Harrison WEIR. 
Published by Grant & Grirritu, London. 

How would the dear old Newhberrys and Harrises 

of our fathers, stare at the good taste and fidelity, 

which are the elements of Mr. Weir’s illustrations, 
to numberless little books, published by their 
successors — Grant and Griffith! The subjects 
are well-drawn, and the whole rendered useful to the 
zonne artist, as well as to the younger reader. Mrs. 

. Lee explains, very happily, whatever it is neces- 

—_ children should know of the subjects specified ; 

and the series, of which we only notice one, is well 

worthy the attention of “ parents and guardians 

—this class of book brings the most valuable infor- 

mation into our homes, and renders it pleasing as 

well as instructive. 


Tue Hovsr on THE Rock. By the Author of 
‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” Published 
by T. Wricut, London. 

“The House on the Rock” would receive that 

comprehensive praise, ‘‘ unqualified approbation, 

if “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” and Old 

Jollife,”” had not preceded it; but those were 80 

beautiful, that it is certainly unfair to expect the 

same perfection in whatever their accomplished 
writer produces, particularly when we remember 

how hard it is to develope a really good story im 

so limited a number of pages; but the litle volume 

is replete with excellent feeling, and is, moreover. 
most gracefully and pleasantly written. 








